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A members published in NATIONAL 

*& (;EOGRAPHIC was one catelined Par- 
is, April 1897. An informed and bothered 
reader, M. Ernest de Sasseville, complained 
of a mistake he found in an English map, 
“ _. Mr. Philip ought to know that the use of 
abrushandsomecolorto make aterritory ap- 
pear to be either English, French, or Turk- 
ish, according to one’s patriotic ambitions, 
does not make it so." The area in question 
wasasmall base, which provided, according 
to M. de Sasseville, akey to French coloniza- 
tion of the Indian Ocean. 

French colonization in that region has 
come and gone, but the area’s strategic im- 
portance remains. and the big powers—now 
the Soviet Unton and the United States— 
contend for the best military bases. In this 
issue we take a look at Oman—which 
occupies one side of the Strait of Hormuz 
and which recently granted the U. S. access 
to several facilities for military use. 

Also in this issue, §4 years after M. de 
Sasseville’s letter, we inaugurate the first 
formalized “letters from members" column. 
MEMBERS FORUM, which appears in our ad- 
vertising section, will permit us to publisha 
few of the many letters we receive. 

Of the 18 million pieces of mail received 
last vear, 150,000 contained inadequate re- 
turn addresses—in Many cases none. Some 
700,000 were inquiries requiring personal 
answers. More than 13,000 were comments 
on editorial content of Society publications 
or TV Specials. Some are unusually critical. 
A photograph of three cheetahs killing a 
gazelle, for example, drew 244 criticisms. 
Other articles receive unusual praise. Our 
Mount St. Helens coverage was commend- 
ed by 590 correspondents and criticized by 
only 20. 

Happily, 77 percent of your letters are 


A MONG the very first letters from 


complimentary, but you are often critical— 


sometimes irate—about our oversights, 
questionable positions, and outright mis- 
takes. Miempers Forum will permit the 
correction of these occasional errors, air con- 
trary opinions, and allow us to share afew of 
the informative and humorous tidbits you 
éend us. But most important, we hope it will 
enhance your sense of belonging to and par- 
ticipating in the Society's work. 
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The story of an extraordinary metal mirrors 
man's ageless atriving for faith and healing, 
niches and beauty. By Allen A. Boratka, with 
photographs by Fred Ward. 


Manhattan— 

Images of the City 317 

New York's best known borough vibrates with 
problems and newfound promise, John J. Putman 
and native New Yorker Jay Maisel copture its 
heartbeat in words and pictures. 


Guardian of the Persian Gulf 344 
In.a-rore fook inside strategic Oman, author- 
photographer Thomas f. Abercrombie reports how 
petrodollars and a forward-looking sultan are 
propelling a medieval land into the modern age. 


The Wanderers From Vung Tau 378 
Fleeing Communist takeovers.in thetr homeland, 
Vietnamese fishermen and their families hope 
Riloxi, Mississippi, will yet provide the peaceful 
haven they yearn for. By Harvey Arden, 

with photographs by Steve Wall 


Nahanni: Canada’s 

Wilderness Park 396 

Exploring a far-north river the Indians revered, 
Douglas H. Chadwick and photographer Matt 
Bradley find a masterwork of grandeur and 
solitude—canyons, falls, mountains, and forests. 


COVER: A young Vietnamese refugee in 
Biloxi, Mississippi, dons festive costume for 
Tet, the funar new year. of her people. 
Photograph by Steve Wall. 
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HE PEOPLE CROWD under the 
druggists awnime—backs to the 
southern Indian sun, noses out of 
the drifting dust—and crack his co- 
riander seed between their teeth. With their 
tongues, they assay his cinnamon. They 
sniff his salfron and crush his mint. Pharma- 
cologic cpicures, they specily elixirs by in- 
gredient. For mother's weak heart, a paste 
of rose water, ground pearis, honey. “And 
don't forget the powdered silver. None of 
your tin!” Nutmer, cloves, cardamom, and 
ginger for erandiather’s ancient joints, com- 
pounded into a-pill and coated 
foul. “Two silver pills a day for 40 days will 
make him as loose-limbed as a puppy!” 

Mohammed Moin supplies the foil. Fit- 
teen, slim, loose-limbed himself, he is a for- 
mer tailors helper who once embroidered 
silk saris with threads of silver, finery for 
Hindu brides..He outgrew that placid occu- 
pation, but soll commences his labor with a 
murmured verse from the Koran 

“[begin.,. .” He uncurls aribbon af sheet 
siver and tears it into 160 squares each the 
size ofa thumbnail. Then he padseach piece 
withacrackly sheet of dried goatskin, stacks 
metal and membrane, and ships the sandd- 
wich into a buffalo-hide pouch. “ this 
work..." The iron head of Mohammed's 
hammer swings to smash the hide against a 
slab ot black granite. “,.. Inthe nameot Al- 
lah!" The blow cracks - across the bazaar, 
oddly like the hard, sharp clap of wood on 
. wood. Its authority turns people's heads. 
With silver enough to eat, India does Mohammed settles into the work. the 
exactly thet. in Ayiderabad stlverbedters 
(above) transform the highly miatleahle. 
metal into a featherweight foil to be 
applied as decoration on food, a 
widespread tradition that brightens 
festive meals..Ain elixir in this land of 

















hammer haft planted against the callus at 
the heel of his right hand, His arm Dumps 
smoothly and steadily; if Mohammed had 
more flesh on his frame, he would have the 
biceps of a blacksmith. Alreacty he is a flede- 


few luxuries, the tasteless and benign ling drop hammer: Two times a second, 120 
foil giso series os conte an arthritis times @ minute, the won pounds nice 

pilis (facing page) and in other remedies. After 18,000 blows, Mohammed stops. In 
India claims four to five billion the pouch the silver squares have metamor- 
OUNCES of silver, about [5 percent of the phosecd into airy sheets as broad as a man's 
world's total supply. Much is owned by hand, but too delicate to touch. Mohammed 
women in. the form of anklets, bracelets, 





laws a knife beside one piece and puffs air at 


and other jewelry that represent Tie soniye 

ee i es it. The silver curls around the blade like a 
portable savings accounts—and some hot . 4 srt iet eres Par 
A living thing, and be deftly transfers it to 


financial independence in morriage. 
backing paper. 


The druggist’s bov comes-to buy 75 silver 
sheets for more arthritis pills. A fleshy ma- 
tron, her sweet tooth in command, takes 25 


ra National Geographic, September [938i 








From the age of empire, a water jug in Jaipur, India, proves intriguing to the six-foot 


guthor, who knows of no larger silver artifact, The Moharata of faipur had two made to 
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sheets to decorate betel leaves and candy 
An ambitious mother buys the rest of the 
featherweicht foil: guests will eat 
roast chickens at her dauchter's wedding 
Mohammed picks up his hammer and re- 
sumes pounding in crisp double time 
Though the work tres him more, be would 
rather beat silver than sew silk. No particu 
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an car to silver-toneueéd orators, and find sil- 
r hair distinguished Antient Eevotians 
were clearer about the source of their bias 





Phev called silver “white gold.” 

The two metals united in the earliest 
colns—-m a of electrum, @ natural alloy oi 
ride Aan d silver The are nelehbors in the 
periodic table of the elements, where silvers 
resistance to most acids and corrosion aligns 


it owith wold as a noble metal, Onilv sive 
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rivals goid'’s ability to bend and stretch. A 
smith can draw. one grain of silver—about 
five-hundredths of a troy ounce to 400 
feet of wire, or beal it Into leal nearly 150 
limes thinne than this page eps like gold, 
Siiver is enduring w “alth and security in the 
hand. It won't rust and anyone will buy it 
Melt it and hide it, and it escapes identifica- 
linn and taxes. It outlasts banks and paper 
money—huvs bread and milk 

Silver has still more advantages. Nothing 





else reflects ght so well and unilorms 
qualities that give silver its characteristic 
pale white luster, Even the thinnest : sheet 
will reflect 95 percent of the light striking 
it. Suver concentrates sun rays on solar col 
lectors, backs the best mirrors, and, in 
extremely fine lavers, protects the heat- 
reflecting gold films on OFF e Windows 

to kill bacteria. 
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impregnated with silver eliminate germs 
and the need torirntating chiorne. Lurope 
an airlines purity their drinking water with 


silver. surgeons disinfect burns with sive 





Creams and mend bones wine cement ton- 
taining antibactenal siver salts. Silver 
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From earth s cryet, where silver co pearly a million times scarcer than aluminum but forty times as abundant as 
gold, came some 245 million troy ounces of new silver in 1979. Expanding industrial uses help keep annual 


Americans put the bite on, so to speak, more 
than 60 metric tons of silver dental work. 

No metal—not even copper— conduct: 
heat and electricity so efficiently as silver. 
Silver wires lace silicon solar cells, and silver 
oxide batteries power hearing aids and 
calculators, submarines and satellites. 
Hardened with tungsten or molybdenum, 
miniature disks of silver tap together and 
ewitch current from wire to wire in cars and 
lights; silver-plated disks do the same in tele- 
phones and computers. A dishwasher timer 
alone may have 50 such electrical contacts, 
which open and close without excessive heat 
or friction because <ilver is a natural dry lu- 
bricant, gol reason to plate it on the bear- 
ings of jet engines and ciesel locomotives. In 
the main engines of NASA's space shuttle, 
silver seals reduce friction and prevent 
sparks that could set off the shuttle’s explo- 
sive liquid-oxveen propellant. 

Silver can be prepared as crystals of silver 
jodide and seeded into a cool cloud to be- 
come the core of raindrops and snowflakes, 
One-thirtieth of an ounce of silver iodide 
will form ten trillion ice crystals, annually 
enabling parched California cities to wring 
billions of gallons of extra water from winter 
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storms. In film, crystalline silver saits in- 
stantly detect light falling on them and per- 
manently record it. Process the film, and the 
salts become silver grains that amplify the 
image a billion times, producing a picture. 
An ounce of silver packs enough image- 
making power to manufacture 5,000 color 
photographs. 


' A TVITH SO MUCH USE—even 

aside from jewelry, tableware, 

and coins—there must be quite alot 

of silver around, I've spent recent months 

looking for it, and discovered that... weil, 
there is and there isn't. 

Tiny traces of silver not worth extracting 
accumulate in algae and trees, human bones 
and seawater, There are chance outcrops of 
the pure stuff in desolate ravines high on 
bald mountains. But surface deposits usual- 
ly give out quickly. For more silver, we dig, 
mining itin troy ounces (there are 14.5 to the 
pound) and by the metric ton (2,204.4 
pounds). Experts think thatin the past 5 ,O00 
vears we have mined 933,000 tons of silver, 
three-fourths of it in the Western Hemi- 
sphere-and half of it in the past century. 

Cast all of that metal In customary 


National Geographic, September [981 





consumption abead of warid mine production 
Recycling old silver makes up the difference 
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thousand-opunce bars of “triple nine”’— 
silver refined to 99.9 percent purity—and it 
would pave 12 miles of four-lane highway in 
a layer one foot thick, or stack up into a sil- 
ver brick pillar almost three times the vol- 
ume of the Washington Monument. 

That seems plenty, vetif.all the silver ever 
mined were divided equally among. the 
world’s people, we would each receive only 
6.7 ounces, barely enough to make a six- 
piece place setting of sterling silverware. In 
an actual division our shares would be even 
smaller because we've lost some silver back 
to the earth. Think of sunken Spanish siiver 
fleets, Or missing money. In the first 50 
years of this century people fumbled and lost 
an estimated 100,000 tons of silver coins. 
Not exactly small change. 

We put other silver out of reach cdeliber- 
ately. X-ray films carry comparatively large 
amounts of silyer to lessen patient radiation 
exposure, and about 40 percent remains be- 
hind in the film after processing. Filed for 
years in hospitals, clinics, and doctors’ of- 
fices, used & ravs hold perhaps 3,000 tons of 
silver. A-hike amount and more lres in bed- 
rock vaults in New York City, Chicago, and 
London, the deposits of bullion dealers and 
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157.2 million 
troy ounces 
of silver in 1979. 
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investors who buy and sell silver on the 
world's three great metal exchanges. 

Governments lock up silver. The United 
states Treasury stopped trading it for paper 
money in 1968, and the U.S. Mint has 
struck no silver coins since 1976. But more 
than 4,000 tons rest in federal strong rooms 
in San Francisco and West Point: the na- 
tion's stralegie stockpile. 


mmm, Vaults so widely and rapidly that for 
decacdes mines alone have not met 
world demand. That, the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines estimates, was a little more than 
16,000 tons in 1979. Two-thirds of this 
amount came out of the earth 
We made up the difference by tossing old 
coins, silverware, computer wiring panels, 
and other silver scrap into the melting pot. 
More silver washed out of film during pro- 
cessing and was recovered; silver was 
recycled from catalysts used to produce the 
ingredients of antifreeze and the fibers of 
polyester dresses and suits. Happily, we can 
melt- down and refashion our old silver ai- 
most endlessly because little metal is lost at 
each transformation. Strange to think that 
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my wedding band could have crossed, the 
palm of Juclas, part of the bribe for which he 
hetraver Jesus. 

That blood money, most probably Phor- 
nician coms, micht have paid a harvestman 


And they cevenanted with him for 
thirty preces of silver. 


— MATTHEW 20-14 


for four months’ labor in the biblical vine- 


yard. No one: knows for certain, because of 


silvers fluctuating value. The Great De- 
pression knocked it down almost to dirt—?5 
cents An ounce. 

But suppose supply doesn't promptly 
tiatch demand. Up goes the price of silver. 
Collecting and refining scrap silver takes 
time, and, once used, some silverstaysxoutof 
circulation for years: remember your fill- 
ings, Workers may strike mines or refineries 
(last vear they did both, for months), and 
new mines don't open overnight, To sink a 
shaft, bore tunnels, and developalow-grade 
deposit may cost ten vears of sweat and 500 
million dollars. Mexican miners sav, “It 
takes a gold mine to open a silver mine,” 

Until recently, at least the direction of sil- 
ver's price seemed easy to predict: upward, 
slowly. So much new silver would come out 
of mines each month; so much scrap would 
go to refiners. Lnclustry would use so much 
more pervear, and investors worried by war 
in the Miidle Rast or worldwide inflation 
would pay 50 much, but. no more, per ounce. 
Not.much mvstery there. 

“Silver's as good as gold!” It’s late 1979, 
and all vear long people have been doing the 
unprecedented; paying six, seven, eight, ten 
and more dollars foran ounce of silver, Dull 
financial pages turn dramatic: “Silver Prices 
Up Sharply"; “Silver Climbs to Highs”; “Sil- 
ver Soars to Records.” By December, silver 
bought at five dollars a year earlier fetches 
§45, returning a 600 percent profit. Gold, 
priced much higher, is up only a third as 
much. Partisan investors jubilate, “Silver's 
betier than gold!” 

Silver's gone mad, a frantic broker tells 


me one morning on the chaotic trading floor 
of COMEX, the New York Commodity 
Exchange. He never really sees the metal: 
He only trades futures, contracts: to buy or 
sell sitver in §,000-ounce lots at a set price 
on a future date. His clients—investors and 
speculators hoping to make money and 
industrial-silver users trying to save it— 
purchase futures with good-faith deposits 
called margin money and go long or short. 

“Ifyou golong." the brokerexplains, “you 
agree to buv silver at <o many dollars per 
ounce In, say, hyo months. Hf by then the 
prevailing price is higher, you get metal 
worth more than iticost vou. Nicel Sellers go 
short. They expect silver’s pnce to fall, so 
that before they must deliverit, they can buy 
the metal they promised vou for less than 
you agreed to pay them for it.” 

The broker adds thatit'’s even riskier than 
it sounds: Whenever the price of silver 
moves against vou— down if vou're long, up 
if vou're shorti—vou must quickly put up 
more margin money Lo. guarantee vour obli- 
gations. Li vou. own many futures, that can 
be millions of dollars: 





something to insure and store, so specula- 

tors seldom care to accumulate tt. Instead 
they balance long and short contracts to 
avoid losses and come out ahead, with cash. 
But lately, the broker tells me, mysterious 
big buyers have been taking delivery of 
the metal, disrupting the markets, and 
amassing huge stockpiles of silver. Big 
buvers. .. Kuwaiti bankers? Oil sheikhs? 
Interests in Hong Kong? 

“Who koows?” Pr with « bullion dealer, 
possibly the world's largest, also in New 
York City, He save it’s not his business to 
speculate, figuratively or literally; he simply 
moves metal, 

In his trading room, clerks juggle tele- 
phones, punch calculators, and take in- 
structions from clients and other bullion 
dealers in Zurich, Hong Kong, and Beirut 
The dealer picks up a shrilling phone—it's 


[= SILVER ties up money and. casts 


For thirty pieces of silver, fuclas [scariot delivered Jesus to His enenvies 

Perhaps the fateful currency was Phoenician coins struck in Tyre between 126 0.¢. 
and AD. 65, like these shown here before Domenicd Pettis haunting 17th-century 
painting “The Veilof Veronica." They ere one likely answer to an enduring 
mystery: What find of coins bought Christ's betrayal? 
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Focused an the future, thousands of siver-bached mirrors track the sun 


an direct its (ight onte a solar tower to heat a solution to nearly 2000"F at 


290 National Geagraphic, Seprember [98] 
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London calling: “New York, silver has been 
fixed abss7. 40.” 

Lhe firm's representative at the London 
sliver Fixing has compared notes with men 
trom the two other bullion trading houses 
that form the London Silver Market: they've 
called Frankfurt, Manila, 
‘Together the three men 
and-sell orders, mirroring the world’s mood 


Bombay 





wave matched buy- 


about sifver that das 

Do the dealer’< clients wish to buy or sell? 
asks the London man. “How mam 
ounces? Great demand in Tokve at thal 
price.” The Loncon price holds foronlyatew 
seconds: In that time a screcn flickers tn the 
cealer's tracing room: He's just sold 25,000 
ounces toa Texas coleulator manufacturer 
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[step by the maker. Kirk Stieff Compan, 
in Baltimore. Charles Stieff I eecorts me 
through the country’s oldest silversmithine 
firm, where men hand-engrave teaspoons 
and butt forks on spinning wheels of walrus 
hide. At one workbench a smith indents 2 
creamer with hammer and small spike- 
shaped tools to form a rich rehef of inter- 
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and a massive share comes back to them = thev'resprocket holes punched from the bor- 
fain andl again ders of millions of rolls of new fim. I've 
Roll by roll, the film we shoot on vaca Watched them being washed and then roast 

tians contains scant silver, ashittieasahun- ed, to ash, for their silve 

drecth of an ounce. But Kodak prospects 

diligently forit—and annually recaptures 20 EN GO TO EX*TREMES for ail- 
ver in other wavs too. | see this 
most clearly at Casapalca in the 


processing, and while somesilverremainsin Peruvian Andes, in amine a mile deep, in- 


million ounces. It all comes out in the wash 
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a black-and-white picture as the image; side a mountain 14,000 feet hich, [ve never 
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Canada, Australia, the Soviet Union (map, 
pages 286-7). Much lies locked up in copper, 
lead, or zinc ore, but some silver collects in 
meandering fissures called veins, only afew 
inches oradew feet wide, carned there in su- 
nerheated molten rock. At Casapalca 800 
men chase ten veins, each a foot thick; for 
every ton of rock that they blast and hoist, 
they recover about five ounces of silver. 
Out on the mountainside, melting snow 
puddles into icy ponds, but where [stand it's 
95°F and humid as a jungle. In this dark, 
lofty mine the thin air seems to hold less oxy- 
gen than water. lt weeps, hot, from the 
working face, where miners stand shoulder 
to shoulder, wrestling jolting pneumatic 
drills. Cold: water sprays from hoses, to 





A medical breakthrough of the 1960s, 
silver sulfadiazine is a lifesaver for burn 
victimes like this child (above), held by 
her mother at University of Texns 
Parkland Burn Center in Dallas. 
Applied In exposed (issue (left), the 
soothing silver compound prevents 
bocterial growth thot can lead to fatal 
infection. Surgically, silver is a vital 
ingredient in Dome cements 
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dampen the dust and cool the drill bits. 
Thev're eight feet long, clattering on the 
rock ike steel spears, | ask a gray smudge 
how long he’s been drilling. “Twelve years,” 
His voice sounds brittle in my tinging head; 
for me, twelve minutes would be enough 

Silver are is cround to dust, loosed from 
barren rock in tanks of foaming water and 
chemicals, and recoverectas.ach gray sludge. 
Refinéries turn this into silver grains, then 
gleaming bars the size of bread lnaves. 

It's dazzling, this metallurgical baking. A 
silver ingot starts out radiant orange—tig- 
uid fire bubbling in an iron mold. It coals to 
red, hardening, then hits the refinery floor a 
spluttering incandescent bar. Blisters mar 
it: too much oxygen. A plunge into'a cruct- 
ble, some charcoal to draw off oxygen, and 
the silver pours into another mold, now 
smooth, lustrous, and perfect. 


SILVER INGOT, weicht about 70 
pounds, sorely tempts me one day ina 
vault of the Central Reserve Bank of 
Peru, in Lima. “Take any ingot you can lift 
with one hand,” urges a guard. But, he 
adds, Lmust lift the bar from the top; I may 
not scoop it up in my palm. Since even the 
biggest man cannot wrap his fingers much 
more than a third of the way around a stun- 
dard ingot, | see little hope of sudden 
wealth. Yet silver is silver, and I try anv- 
way; once, twice, a third time, a fourth. . 
Bright silver bas power to capture more 












Thev love silver better than ther 
own des. 
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than just the imagination. Spanish conquis- 
tacores scoured the viceravalty of Peru for 
silver, and extorterd a roomful from the hos- 
tage Inca king, Later they mined it by the 
mountain at legendary Potosi, using thou- 
sands of Indian slaves. And everywhere 
they stole it: ceremonial silver knives, silver 
ear ornaments, silver masks. and idols. 

A few silver things—too few to warrant a 
museum of their own—escaped the Span- 
iards and survive today in Lima's Gald of 
Peru Museum, There I soon find a favorite 
picce, the pert head of a llama. It’s an Inca 
tumbler, with ears pricked up and a whimsi- 
cal half smile beneath golden eves (page 
303). What other treasures those eves mignt 
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SILVER MAGIC converts 
film into a painter's easel 
when light plays tricks on the 
ie marvelous metal, The portrait 
tt Meee ee 
brushstrokes as light falls on sensitive 
 erystals of silver salts (top, right). 
P Developer changes the salts to pure silver 
clumps (middle) that are seen scattered, at lower 
magnification (bottom), through the layer of gelatin 
that coats the film. These particles preserve the light 
and dark of reality but in reverse, so the white of 
the girl's eye yields silver so dense that it appears 
black (below) in the negative. To reverse the image, 
light is beamed through the negative onto light- 
sensitive paper, producing a positive print. In 
most color film, the silver is replaced by dyes. 
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TORRENTS OF SILVER, 
laced with gold, embellish 
countless churches along 


the cordillera from Mexico 


to Chile —the origin of an 


estimated 60 percent of all 


silver ever mined. Cuzco, 
Peru, once the capital of 


the Incas, is a city famous 


for such churches. At Our 
Lady of Belén (above) 
silver hammered over 
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carved wood composes 
most of the altar, while 
liberal gilt enriches its 
baroque opulence. 
Thanksgivings in silver, 
ex-votos, like these (left) 
from a private collection, 
are still left at such altars 
by grateful suppliants. 
Each depicts a body part 
whose affliction has been 
cured through prayer. 








shrunk, and commissions, too, because 
smiths have cut back silver purchases. “In 
normal times we sell about 40,000 ounces of 
silver a month,” save a teller. “Now we're 
selling a tenth of that, and one day we didnt 
sella single ounce.” 

Back at the silver shop I say good-bye to 
the owner and wonder why he doesn't sim- 
ply sell out. Didn't he say his inventory was 
worth 40 percent more now than a year ago? 

“Tye had offers. But what can ] buy today 
with half a million pesos that I couldn't buy 
last year for much less?” He sweeps his arm 
around the shop, and his reflection ripples 
along an arc of bracelets, teapots, and gob- 
lets. “I'll keep this,” he savs stubbornly. 


. # EXICO has led the world in silver 
M production for most of this. cen- 


tury. In 1979 Mexican miners dug 
almost 50 million ounces of silver out of their 
earth; that was more than 14 percent of glo- 
bal production, and only the Soviet Union 
offered Mexico any competition. 

I've stopped in Mexico City to see a man 
who knows such things, a director of the 
mining consertium that supplies Mexico 
with more than two-thirds of its silver, The 
consortium will boost its annual production 
by 50 percent in the next five years, he tells 
me—if the price of silver stays up. 

At what level? Must it be at 335, or 340, or 
$50 per ounce? The mining man’s amused. 
“Such prices—ridiculous! So much silver 
comes as the by-product of mining for other 
metals that we can dig it out of the ground 
profitably when it’s selling for far, far less.” 

And when it’s not, will people still buy sil- 
ver? “Lean speak of world supply and mdus- 
trial demand, but T can’t predict people. 
And I can't sav silver won't hit $50 again— 
eventwicethat—if people get nervous about 
war, or if some Texan thinks he has the 
world by the tail." 

He means Nelson Bunker Hunt, Texas 
oilman, Dallas billionaire—epic acquirer of 
silver (following page). Angry voices de- 
nounced him early last vear as silver’s price 
soared. He, his brother Herbert, and other 
relatives had bought silver and silver futures 
to. a total of as much as 700 million ounces— 
more than 6,200 tons. To many a connection 
seemed inescapable, 

“T think people give me too much credit; 
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havea seat.” Tall and endowed with gener- 
ous girth, ina rumpled suit, Bunker—so he 
calls himself—waves me into his office at the 
Hunt Energy Corporation in Dallas. It 
seems the time for my silver dice from Tax- 
co, His first toss, Bunker rolls a lucky seven. 

“A friend tells me aman should bet every 
day, he may be walking around lucky. Well, 
T haven't been very lucky lately.” Not since 
March 1980, when the price of silver skid- 
ded to $10.80 an ounce. 

The decline had begun in January, as 
exchanges drastically increased the down 
payments needed to buy silver futures and 
limited the number that could be bought or 
held. Rising interest rates made it costlier to 
buy the actual metal with borrowed money. 
Slowing industrial demand and a glut of 
family silver at refineries further depressed 
the price, As it sank, Bunker and Herbert 





He that loveth silver shatl nat be 


satisfied with silver, 
hor ERLE ES p40 


had to pay their brokers margin monty to 
secure their silver futures—they were long. 
On March 25 the brokers demanded a 
hundred million dollars, at once. The Hunts 
couldn't pay, so two davs later the brokers 
sold most of their futures to avoid ruin. 
The stock market brefly plunged, traders 
panicked, and Bunker’ ssilver wealth turned 
to dross. 

Thirteen banks loaned more than one bil- 
lion dollars to cover Bunker and Herbert's 
silver-buving debts. Daily interest is almost 
$500,000; they may not deal in futures, and 
Bunker has mortgaged himself lock, stock, 
and oil barrel. 

Bunker says he didn't drive up the price of 
silver, He rattles the dice. “] bought 90 per- 
cent of my silver for less than $12 per ounce. 
Insiders at the exchanges forced the price up 
and then down, while changing the trading 
rules for personal profit.” 

This serious charge is Bunker's reply to 
rumors that he persuaded wealthy Arabs to 
buy silver to help him corner the world sup- 
ply. I've heard an insider and a director of a 
major Arab bank in Paris discuss the rumor. 
The banker, close to Middle East business- 
men who have dealt with Bunker, says his 
conservative Arab depositors could see that 
silver offered their petrodollars refuge from 
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War and inflation. The insider helps govern 
COMEX: he asserts that even if Bunker 
didn't intend to corner the silver market, his 
buving nearly hac that effect. Hoth men be- 
lieve that the Hunts still own 63 million 
ounces of silver stored in U. 5. and London 
vaults, and 50 million more in Swiss banks. 
Bunker claims half that amount 

On another dav, on his mortena Lire “| Cirele 
I ranch, Hunker tells me he was a wise 
investor who saw the gap between silver 
demand and supply, knew the price had to 
rise, and bought silver as a hedge against 
inflation. Wise indeed Despite everything, 
Bunker has broken even on paper and 
retains his mortgaged property. We watch 
some of jt thunder around a training track in 
a blur of chestnut. and green, A 35200,000 
horse flashes by, ane of Bimker’s 600 Thor- 
oughbreds. And the green? Racing silks the 
color of me choice. He 
smiles. “I figured it could only be lucky.” 











HE BIGGEST SILVER THING | 

have ever seen stands, rovally rotund, 

in a pink stucco Nanacu, the City Pal- 

ace of the Maharaia of Jaipur, in Lnedia. 

(lose fy gleams its twint more than 10,00 

ounces of pure silver fashioned into a water 

jug five feet talland as big around asa young 
Indian elephant (pages 284-5), 

50 bipg-bellied are these pots, thateven on 


Iptoe, with neck craned, [ can't see to their 


bottoms. The maharaja’s pious grandfather 


voyaged to England in 1902 with 1,800 gal 
lons of Water from the Holy River (aanges in 


each silver barrel, Thus he spared himself 


profaner drink curing his visit 

India’s silver is the residue of empires 
The Portuguese, French, and the English 
funneled tons of silver bullion, coins, and 
gilts into the subcontinent—the price of 
spices, silks, tea, und peace with powerful 
Indian nabobs. One turn-of-the-century 
maharaja received trom the British atable- 
ain. Electric-powered, it shut 
Hed cigars, nqueurs, and sweets among the 
fuests at his banquet board (page 312) 

ridin heavily taxes such prince ely relics, 
but peasants hoard silver freely, aided by 
official decrees pegging Indian silver below 
the world pnce, Rather than pensions or in- 











surance, cheap silver is the common reserve 


arminst hard times and old ace 
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“T'm still bullish on silver,” save the 
mon wi shook the world silver 


rere, Holling a pair of giver dice im 


his Dallas office (facing page), Nelson 
Bunker Aunt conveva the Rectang 
Instinct thatin LOo?o attracted him arid 
his oil-rich family to the New York 
Commodity Exchonge (above) and 
other silver markets in Chicago, London 
and zurich. By January 1980 the 
Hunts controlled an estimated 20) 
million ounces—more than that owned 


by tree CU, 5. goverment, Prices swelled 
froma 1973 average of $2.56 an ownce 
to more than 5450, As the exchanges 
moved fo restore stability, prices feil 
rapidly. On March 27, 1980—hnown os 
Silver Thursday ot firrancial circles 

the price skidded to $10.40, forcing t! 
Hunts to borrow more than a billion 
follors fo repay iors. wonetiieless 

the Hunt family still owns perhaps the 


world’s lorees! stock of private silver 
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Happy medium for Indian 
fewelers of the U.S 
Southwest, silver matches 
splendidiy with stone 
under their apeciol towen. 
Grand master Charles 
Laloma ftap, left) enjoys 
an intemational 
renown, with some 

of fis pieces DFiigineg 
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pendunis, inioid with 
turquoise, coral, ivory, and 
wood (right, at tower 

left), reflect o continual 
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In coLOT ar form the 
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studio at Scottsdals 
Arizona (left, middle), t« 
considered by many the 
heir apparent to Loloma’s 
nreeminence. A Polo 
Afission Ind lon ert ren 
his unusual placement of 
ctones. (Golah hos won 
countless prizes for 
creations such as the mlver 
ind turquorse hrocelct 
(right, at tap) 

Closest to the roots of 
this craft are Nayaio 
artists like Harvey Bee 
(left, bottom). he was 
towwht by his father, wha 
had [earned from a 
nephew of Slender Maker 
of Silver—the first notaoie 
Indian silver craftsman 
nthe 1. &. Sautnwest 
Presumably the shillwas 
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= Th hile later [tn lOWnene on pillow s ined 
Persian carpets in the office of a bullion mer 
chant. At my elbow 15 a-smuall stack of silver 
Ingots. Contemplating them, the mercnant 
tells me that interest In Indian.silver is some- 


Tea F t depressed right 1 ae etek ¥ SLOTS in 
the Aral lan Sea have reduced local demand 
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other fellows will be out there, too, in Arab 
dhows, slender, swift wooden ships from 
Dubai on the Persian Gulf. How their skill- 
ful, anonvimous crews crave silver! Maybe 
it’s the sea air, so bracing. ... 

In 1980 better than 25 million ounces of 
silver lett India in this and similar ways clan- 
destine, egal, and profitable, Most went to 
Dubai, then to English, Swiss, and West 
German refineries to be purified; thereafter 
the track fades. Quite a lot of metal fora 
country without a single silver mine, butit’s 
barely a ripple in the pool of four to five bil- 
lion ounces that remains behind on Indian 
wrists and ankles, in coins and saris, and on 
temple doors anc maharajas’ palanquins. 

With such vast wealth, L.ask the mer- 
chant, isn'tit foolish for India to ban exports 
of silver bullion? Couldn't some of that pre- 
Cous metal earn foreign exchange to buy fer- 
lilizers, food, or oil? Yes, he says, but to his 
mind one simple truth outweighs all other 
considerations. “Tt has taken us centuries to 
accumulate our silver, and we shouldn't 
squander it. After all, silver is the poor 
man's gold,” 


| ON JORDAN won't challenge that, 
since it pretty wellapplies to him. Not 


L that he's poor; he's comfortable 
enouch in his trailer at Wild Horse Reser- 
voir, In northeastern Nevada. Flick a lure 
out Tront, and you can hook a two-pound 
trout. Aim your eve some degrees above the 
water, and you're sighting a valley tuftecl 
with sweet-smelling sage. A bit more ¢leva- 
tion and the Independence Range looms into 
view, all rock, snow. and creamy clouds. 
There's nothing poor about that. 

But Don wants security, so like a surgeon 
he’s carefully slicing a vard at a time into the 
breast of nearby Rosebud Mountain, His 
scalpel is a bulldozer: the point of incision, 
the Diamond Jim Mine. Not far down the 
valley a big corporation is chewing up earth 
by the acre for gold. Don's making do with 
the poor man’s substitute. 

“T don't aim to get nich,” Don tells me one 
morning as we grind up the side of Resebud 
in his pickup. “Fd like-a little independence 
though.” When the price of silver took off in 
1979, he and two partners leased the mineral 
rights on Rosebud, corralled a used bulldoz- 
er, and began digging. 


A Mineral of Excellent Nature: Silver 


Silver fever has struck before, here in Ne- 
vada. In 1859, ina gulch onthe western side 
of the state, gold miners stumbled on the 
Comstock Lode, the first and richest silver- 
mining camp in the United States. Eventu- 


ally the huge bonanzn yielded more than 


15,000 tons of silver extracted by tens of 
thousands of eager, excited men, From Ne- 
vada they fanned out into Utah, Colorado, 


Idaho, and Montana. stampeding from 


By and by / was smitten with the 
silver fever. ... Plainly this was 
the road to fortune. 


— MARK TWAIN, “ROUT IT" 











strike to strike, discoveries that for about 


three decades made the U.S. the premier sil- 
ver producer of the world. Then, one by one, 
the biggest lodes plaved out, until finally the 
silver fever broke. It had caused a prodi- 
tious convulsion of men and metal, 

By compirison, Don's fever is low grade. 
Yet it’s high enough to move mountains, as] 
can sec by the state of the Diamond fim. 
Plainly it’s been worked before: Don's bull- 
dozer has exposed an abandoned tunnel and 
has twisted old ore-car tracks into a pretzel. 

“Most of the veins here run catawampus 
to the world,” says Don, “so | have to doze 
them out—then it's pick and shovel,” 

His ore is nich—a ton vields 50 ounces of 
silyer—and he can mine four tons on a good 
day. Counting his share, the U. S. produced 
38 million ounces in 1979, ranking it fourth 
in the world—after Mexico, the U.S.5.R., 
and Peru, and just ahead of Canada, Idaho's 
Coeurd’ Alene district supplied 40 percent of 
LU, S. production, from some 30 mines—the 
Sunshine, the Bunker Hill, the Lucky Fr- 
day. ,.. They're part of the densest concen- 
tration of silver mines in the world. 


ter is coming, and this has been an itiner- 

. ant silver seeker’s final stop. The first 
snow of the season dusted the Diamond Jim 
two nights before, and dresses the torn earth 
like gauze. Don doesn’t mine when the 
grind freezes, and as we turn to go back 
down the mountain, he points out a vein of 
lead-silver ore. The vein is three feet thick 
anc sparkling. “T like some incentive when 
T start up in the spring,” he suvs, “so I'm 
leaving that for purty.” [] 


[= CHILL UP HERE on Rosebud; win- 
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NY YEARS LOGO 
when | was a bo Nn Loe 
Deep ~outh, the famils 
often used to sit out in the 
Vard in the evening. Thi 


adults sat on canvas lawn chairs and 


talkecl: the chik 





ren lav on the grass. [is 
tened, and watched the stars come out 
(Ince each evening « singel Airplane 
passed over, its pale lights flickering 

Now and then relatives would come 
back from far-off places for a visit. [can 
remember meeting them at the railroad 
station: the silent platform, a distant 
throbbing, the sudden and sHencdict 
appearance of the locomotive. With a 
whoosh of steam, the great train would be 
beside us, relatives descending. 

Lhose who came back from “wp 
“worth,” from New York City. T remem- 
wavs changed: They spoke 


differently, diessed differently, even 
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Little wonder that in a hild'’s mind thet i 


arose [he Image of pot wst one wh 


glimpse ut pear-nmytihi cit Terusa 
lem, the citw of God, but also the image of 


a second, Wew York, the city of human 
possi bilitve: 

When recently | was able to s[henel Lim 
in that ereat city myself, Wis Ore 
warned that [ had come too late. “Shudda 
been here in the ‘40s ne man saic 
Ain't the same,’ 


i WOnMeETeE 


“HIYA, FATHER: ' 
“Eh, Eddie," 
“Eli va, Father 
How va doing, 


I was walking down West 42nd Street 














with Father Robert Rapplevea, pastor of 
Holy Cross Church. The parish reache: 
lrom Broadway and Times Square to the 
Mucson River, and from 36th te 44th 
Streets. The church is 113 vears old. It has 
scen the coming of the preat immigrani 
hides, the ourihine of breweres, erana 
nes, slaughterhouses, the bustle of rail-vards 
ind docks—all now vanished. [t has seen 
the area-cecline, the streets turn mean 

Lhad reac about this part of Manhattan, 
ind wondered what was happening nov 
ror a time,” Father Rapplevea said, “it 
could all gounder. In the past fou 


sa ey el cl il 
vears things have been turning around." He 


painted out the problems he and others had 
been combating: Peep shows, bars, adult 


Hooks LOTes, PFOSTITULION,  dcrig lealers: 


ahandoned 


Hullching >, tourist hotels converted inta res] 


hangouts, hard characters 


cer BS for cischarvend mental Palients. 
+ Ti . ry my ; — b <k Lj 
ome. he sighed. “are nightmares 


But the sicns of renewal were clear, A 
block of old buildings, once part of a tencler- 
loin custrict, had been converter] Into smal 
off-Broadway theaters and a restaurant. A 
second block was being similarly revital 
ized. The city, the state, the federal govern 
ment, loundailions, banks, and nonprofit 
corporabons had joined hands to rejuvenate 
42nd Sireet. Theit plans included a revived 
Times Square witha new 292-muallion-dollar 
hotel, a great pedestrian plaza, even a trol- 
lev line linking the Hudson with the United 
Nations on the East Rives 

There were other sions: On the small side 
streets old buildings and houses, laced with 
re escapes, Were being bDOUgnt and restored 
by voung people who wanted to live in the 
heart of the city 

And there Wilks ‘| aan tian Para LW eS 
SLOP ADATLIMCH. OWeErs DeIWeen Ninth and 
Tenth Avenues. The complex bad been built 


io house upwardly mobile, two-income 
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The “ins” ond the “outs” 
of success weave through 
a labyrinth of 
neighborhoods that lead 
up or down. Home for 
countless Crirniigrarits 
since the 1700s, seat of 
lewish New York near 

the turn of the century, 
the Lower East Side 

bears a lorgely black ond 
Hispanic cust today 

Here a fire escape serves 
dowhle duty as escape 
hater from crowded 
tenement rooms. Ticket 
toa bit of sky and air 
combination rant yard, 
backyard, sun-roon, ara 
patio, the iron balcony 
still provides for residents 
on the bottont rung as it 
hos for the mony who 
come beforedirid moved 
an up. One foreign: arrival 
that will stay, an 
ollantiius tree grows u nD 
from the street below 
This import from the 
Orient manages to root 


in brichk-strewn soil and 


flourish tn the grimy otr 


of the inner city. That 
huis {J hats be fri f Fig 
meweoner's choice Adit 


ond thrive, leave. or die 





In. city of strangers, faces poss half- 
glimpsed, remembered only by the 
subliminal eve, Tides of commniiters 
crass a cot's cradle of bridges and 
funnels from Manhattan's sister 
honurchs and New Jersey, swelling 
daytime population by more thon 
3.000.000. And anywhere witttn New 
York 's-vast reach, when tev say 

“The City,” they mean Monnhattarn. 





families, but by the time it was completed, 
rising costs had driven rents out of reach of 
the intended market, A Manhattan-type 
solution was found. The towers became fed- 
erally subsicized housing, with 70 percent of 
the units set aside for performingartists with 
limited incomes. “A great asset,” Father 
Rapplevea said, “You have 3,500 people, 
shops, cafés, aswim club. You have people 
coming, going at all times—most young, 
with the future in mind.” 

There was another réason for the come- 
back. We stopped by the Poseidon Bakery 
on Ninth Avenue. The store was redolent of 
Greek pastries baked in the back. Lili Fable, 
her husband, and their three sons lived over 
the store. 

“People tend to forget.” Lili said, “that 
this has traditionally been a family neigh- 
borhood., Things began to deteriorate about 
12 vears avo; five vearsago waé the worst. It 
was the prostitution. 

“Then people began ta become part of 
hlock associations, began to call the police, 
beran to realize thev had to eetinvelved. We 
had many rallies: schools, business people, 
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the Broadway theater people: We had a 
huge stage built right on Times Square. 

“The city began to be aware that there 
was.a community here that cared. They set 
up a police substation on Times Square and 
assigned more police to the street at night. 
Thing: are 80 percent better.” 

Families like the Fables worked in other 
wWavs to improve the neighborhood. When 
they finally got a small park on 46th Street, 
an outside gang took it over. The neighbor- 
hood boys drove them out. “There must 
have been 300 kids racing from block to 
block,” Lih said. “There were police cars 
and ambulances, Now during the day, if 
there senouch of our kids coming, its OK. In 
the late afternoon, we lose it to outsiders.” 

The struggle was far from over, but Lil 
gave no thought to leaving the citv. “It’s the 
greatest place in all the world—and the 
bovs, they don't talk about moving to the 
country any more. 

When [last saw Father Rapplevea, some 
months later, he said, “If you have a mo- 
ment, stop by and see the church.” T did 
Inside were the familiar statues, burning 
cantlles, a handful of petitioners. But there 
was something new: The interior listened 
and smelled of fresh paint. Holy Cross, like 
the old neighborhood, was freshening up. 


r LIVED FOR A TIME inan old hotel at 
Fitth Avenue and 55th Street. All day 
long there was the crump of blasting as 

workmen gouged into the Manhattan schist 
to lay foundations for new skwscrapers. 

Buildings were sprouting in midtown like 

mushrooms after a rain; twelve under con- 
etruction, two more planned, sixteen under 
considerution. They included six hotels, a 
residential tower over the Museum of 
Modern Art, a corporate headquarters for 
AT&T, anoftice building for LBM. So dense 
was Planned construction between 39th and 
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60th Streets that some Manhattanites orga- 
nized to resist it, saying the Lawers would cut 
off the last of the sunlight. 

Nevertheless, the towers symbolize both 
the city’s economic gains in the past four 
years and the shape of the future, The gains 
were largely confined to Manhattan. They 
lav in the areas of finance, banking, national 
and international corporations, and all the 
businesses that serve them, in tourism, and 
inmovement back to the center of the city by 
middle-class and high-income people. 

Manhattan, itseemed, was shaping itself 
even more into a society of the knowledge- 
able, the talented, the affluent. 

Among the developers building the skv- 
scrapers is Donald Trump, 34, president of 
the Trump Organization. Donald's father 
had built the business and the first fortune 
with apartment complexes in the boroughs; 
Donald hac moved to midtown. 

“It's incredible,” he said, “Five vears ago 
New York was in trouble; today it's the 
hottest city in the world. Every block 
somebody's fixing, restoring, building 
something. Look at the West Side—it's a 
boomtown! Young people are coming back 
to the city, and new shops and restaurants 
are following right along.” 

Donald's company was restoring the exte- 
rior of Grand Central Terminal; stripping 
the old Commodore Hotel down to its frame 
and rebuilding it a5 a hundred-million- 
dollar Grand Hyatt Hotel; promoting the 
sale to the state of a 750,000-square-foot site 
on 34th Street for a 375-million-dollar 
convention center. 

But his proudest achievement was on 
Fifth Avenue, He had paid ten million dol- 
lars forthe old Honwit Teller building there. 
In-its place will rise Trump Tower, a 150- 
million-dollar, 68-story goliath. “I'm -a 
young guy,” Donald told me, “but Ill never 
be able to get another site like this, the best 


Monhattan—lmages of the City 


in all the world. Right next to Tiffany's.” 

The building's lower floors would be de- 
voted to shops and offices; the upper floors 
to apartments; Base price: $500,000, 

Who would live there? Those with a taste 
for Luciano Pavarotti at the Metropolitan 
Opera. for Mikhail Baryshnikov of the 
American Ballet Theatre: for museums like 
the Metropolitan, the Guggenheim, the 
Whitney; for art galleries and auction 
houses; for shops like Tiffany's; for the yeast 
that comes from mixing young Greenwich 
Village film-makers with Columbia Univer- 
sity scholars, anc those on the way up with 
those on the way down, In short, for what 
only. a great city can provide. 

Manhattan’s «conomic gains bad been 
bolstered by an inilux of forelgn money; in 
the process, 1. was becoming more and more 
an international city. Foreigners were 
buving apartments for personal use, real 
estate for investment, old-line companies 
for profits, Gimbels, Saks Fifth Avenue, the 
New York Post, even the great tov store 
F.A.O. Schwarz now sail under foreign 
flags, One morning | discovered my hotel 
had slipped into Swiss hanes. 

The flow of overseas money could be mea- 
sured by the number of branches and agen- 
cies of foreign banks: Five vears ago there 
were 96; today 170, with combined assets of 
138 billion dollars, 

Foreign companies have also been busy 
establishing offices here. The Japanese 
dlone have 480 corporations in the city, Spe- 
cialty businesses have arisen to cater to their 
executives, among them sushi restaurants 
ind another Ginza favorite, the piano bar. 


just off Park Avenue. A long cabinet 
held patrons’ bottles, almost all ex- 
pensive Scotch. My Japanese friend and I 
were seated by the mamma-san and joined 


Ts JAPANESE PLANO BAR was 
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A pinbail ride beneath the street 
carries [ve yor ners gbout their daily 
business. Grafitt cover the cars, but 
snray-paint sel-expression 180 piddling 
wintry: overcrowding, delays, equipment 


i | 
failure, and crime bedewid the systern. 


Funds exist for only a amall portion of the 


stimated [4 biliten doliars’ worth of 


realest? re Paes. 
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hy two hostesses, One girl was from Japan; 
che wore the traditional kimono and white 
face powder. ‘The other was from Oregon, 2 
hopeful actress 

While we talked, Japantse businessmen 
took turns at the microphone beside the p- 
ano. They sang old Japanese songs, recall- 
ing their faraway homeland: “When the 
wind blows, the leaves turn silver : 
When one finished, all of them applauded, 
and another took his place. The piano bar, 
the songs, the effort to sing them properly 
seemed to restore each man, reconnectmg 
him wit " his heritage 

As we left, my Japanese friend and | 
passe da a small plaza. On each of tts concrete 
benches lav a sleeping form, bundled 
against the chill night. Farther along we saw 
flattened boxes leaning against the side door 
qurch. A hand reached out and adyust- 

eda piece of cardboard. If there is a touch of 
To kyo in Manhattan, there is also a hint of 
Bombay, the sleeping forms in the streets. 
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HE CITY HAS CHANGED, of 
course: the numbers collected by 
| economist: and the census tell vou 
that. From 1950 te 1969, New York re- 
mained stable in jobs and population, the 
unrivaled metropolis of the nation. In 65 
came the break. National trends caught up 
with the city: the shift to the suburbs and 
the Sunbelt, gains in communications and 
transportation that mare a central location 
less important, the decline of central cities 

In the past dozen vears New York lost 
500,000: jobs, mainhy in manufacturing, and 
825.000 people, Financial crisis followed 
The present city administration does not 
expect to regain that lost population or most 
of those jobs. It has cut its suit for a 
smailer city 

T he c ity work torte has heen i hopped hi 


00,000), (Continveed on page 350) 
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Wealth and genius spice the city's creative 
reer, t OPENED? PTC acy Ht 
Guygenheumn didn't live to see the namesake 
Modern art MEsewn fe commission 
Prank Litovel Wright rr cde a aT A Sing Lat op if T | 
ramp leads viewers ently downhill from 


the top te the rotunda, here displavine 


Pom poriry ccintint of modern sculpture mods 


from animal fat 


Lantnried fram pate 327 | services have 
een curtailed, schools and libraries judged 
PuUULUTH 
burizet, now careluidy audited, has Deen mM 
balance: And this vear, for the first time 
since L975, the city sold some long-term 


r - : aon card ont 
i ticks Vey its oWwni— WT iT using the special 
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ant closed. For two vears the cH 





system set up with state and federal help 
. The re wail at nroblems coWwy the rove, | 
one banker told me, “but we've. turned 


around. We're back from the precipice 


MONG THE DNDUST RIES attected 


by these changes are the proud 









{ de 
ers of Manhattan's Seventh Avenue. They 
till dou Inate the nation’s stvles anc sales, 
jut regional markets and imports now chal 

enge them, and they have lost a third of 
their labor force, Thev constantly search for 
new hands 

I boarded the freight elevator at 41 Eliza 

eth Street in Chinatown and rode upto Ed- 
die Leung’s shop on the fourth floor. Eddie 
Was in his office, a small man with a high 
voce, & garment contractor tor ¢z vears 

When Eddie had started out, there were 15 


shops in Chinatown; now there were 475, 


slzner shops and dress manufactur- 
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employing 15,000 boone 

Fcichie explained: “(hina has begun to let 
piople out; many come chase anew source of 
labor. So manufacturers uptown may bank- 
roll bright yOUnE men here who can set up 
and run shops.” 

We walked out into the sewing room, “AT 
Immigrants,” Eddie sal above the ham- 
mering of the machines. “Most are from 
aE Canton, Maybe a piri bere si = ; 
she wants to bring her family over. Dp 
jobs. W ais they come, the girl and i teach 


them together. Thev send a lot of mone 





bl 


back to the homeland 
The increased immizration has brought 
problems as well as payrolls to Chinatown 
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Manhattan reported! 126 499 felonies lost-ved 
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city budget tightened, Protectors, arbiters 
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others told me. Youth ganis 
rackets. shootines. drugs. charges of sweat- 
(hinese are moving awa 
to avoid these. Sill, Chinatown erows, 
spreading inte Little Italy, which is dectin- 
be 3 105 VOU! peop he rv creel 
Allover the city, ethnic patterns are shift 

ing as people come and go. City Hall plots it 
all ona great map, a dazzling kalenloscope 


protection 


Sons, Some 


of recs, blues, greens, purples, chartreuses 
oranges, browns, blacks, grays 

T asked the man in charge of 
about immigration today 


the map 
events -three 
thousand lezal immigrants into the citv each 
year, perhaps as many more legally. [hes 
come these days mainly from the Dominican 
Republic, Italy, China, Jamaica, Ecuat 
Colombia, Cuba, the U.S.8.R., Trinidad 
and ‘Tobago, Greece, India, the United 
Kingdom, Gruvana, Korea, Haiti, anil the 
Philippmes. As they tend to live together, 
they also tend to seek Lhe same pots! Koreans 
are strong in tresh-fruit and vegetable mar- 
kets; Greeks run the luncheonettes 
Kaleidoscope or tapestry, this ethnic mix 
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favors and enriches the city, and the new- 
comers provide willing hands for jobs others 


may Spurn 


LOWLY, DAY BY DAY, Manhattan 
wield The 
horse-drawn carriage swung past the 
Mall, the one great formal space in Central 
Park, designed long ago lor promenades. 
“This stand of elms,” Betsy Barlow said, 
“ond a stand in East Hampton are among 
the finest left in America. See the overreach- 
Ing. arching himbs, like a cathedral.” Bets: 
scanned the trees for “flagging,” the yellow- 
ing of leaves that signals Dutch elm cisease. 

Betsy is administrator of the park and 
spends time looking for private, state, and 
federal funds to maintain its natural anient- 
Lies; the cuy coes nol have enourh money, 
Private funds were found to combat the 
Dutch elm disease, state Tunds to resocd the 
battered Sheep Meadow 

The pounding of millions of feet alone did 
damiace, A concer! was scheduled that eve- 
ning; 200 000 would attend. There would be 
wear and tear, but mot as much as the ereal 
ethnic parades inflict on the park. 

For one festival, I had learned, people 
used to Come into the park the ment before, 
diz holes, roast pigs. ()n the day of the festi- 
yalitsell, things became so frenetic that by 3 
p.m. potice concentrated only on heading off 
violence or injury, and: made little attempt 
to control gambling, clrinking, drugs 

he carriage clatterec. on: past the Beth- 
estia Terrace and down by the model-boat 
basin, Where we bought ice-tream cones 
Then to the boathouse by the jake. Bird- 
Watchers Ktep o log there of sightings 
In the nearby Ramble. Betsy, herself a bircl- 
waicher, wanted to see what had been spot- 
ted that week, She read aloud: “Yellow 
warbler, Northern water thrush. Baltimore 
uriole—tiwo young; one took ite first fight.” 
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In Central Park, as throughout Manhattan, 
Iwas learning, you can find what vou want: 
quictude or frenzy. 

Last year 71 feature films were photo- 
graphed in New York City, Litth: wonder: 
Manhattan is the greatest stage in the world. 
Musicians, jugelers, mimes, peddlers. 
actors, gamblers abound—the last, three- 
card monte men whe carry cardboard boxes 
to serve as tables. They set up anywhere; 
everybody knows it's a sucker's game, vet 
many of them play, 

Tt is a city of images glimpsed: the spider- 
web of Brooklyn Bridge cables, aglow inthe 
setting sun; the black beards and hats of the 
Hasidic Jews on 47th Street, diamond cap- 
ital of the nation; burly meat-packers on the 
Lower West Side taking a break in blood- 
smeared smocks: yellow cabs fighting the 
traffic up Baghth Avenue, like salmon strug- 
vling upriver to spawn. 

I spent an evening with four chamber 
musicians ina nook at the Hallmark Cards 
store on Fifth Avenue. They were out of 
work for the summer and needed money. A 
small crowd collected; people came and 
went. “Any Vivaldi?” one woman asked, 
dropping a quarter into their box, “Turn 
that. off!" demanded a young rogue. 

A police car passed, red roof light flash- 
ing; an elegant couple on roller skates 
paused, skated on. Around the cornera man 
selected another Hallmark nook, lay down 
onthe sidewalk, and went to sleep, “It's like 
Dickens,” said Chris, one of the musicians. 
“Ll like Dickens, Maybe that's why I like 
New York." So dol, I thought, so do L 

Few days lacked a surprise. I bought a 
newspaper at a sidewalk kiosk. “Got your 
tnorning Dimes, eh.” observed a well- 
dressed woman nearby. “Well, stick it in 
your ear!” [smiled and scurried on, never ta 
learn the source of her feelings. 

It's an outspoken town, One Sunday 
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morning I was walking with Mavor Edward 
Koch in Greenwich Village, his neighbor- 
hood, discussing his achievements so far. 
His Honor was saving that his administra- 
tion had begun to reverse the ill wind that 
had shaken the city, that the middle class 
now hacla fnendat City Hall, that he tried to 
act as & normal person and not as a sophisti- 
cate, and that he wanted to be mayor for 
three terms—"“it will take that long to clean 
up this place.” 

A garbage truck passed: the worker on the 
back yelled, “Hiya, Mayor'” 

“Hi ya,” the mayor shot back, “How'm I 
dong?” 

“You're doing great, keep it up,” the 
worker shouted. The truck rattled on, 


“IME and again the theme of chanze 
| reappeared. Roseland ballroom on 


West 52nd Street; Wednesday night. 
The $12 ticket entitles vou to a free buffet 
and the ceaseless music of two big bands. I 
made my way past display cases holding the 
dancing shoes of the creat and once great-— 
Joan Crawford, Fred Astaire, Paul Hart- 
man—and found a table. 

Charlotte was a widow from Flushing. 
She raised her finger to chin level. “When I 
cetupte here with the house, [come. Every- 
body in New York knows Roseland, [t's an 
institution. Wonderful, circumspect, and 
you meet all types. T try to dance only two 
dances with any one man.” 

Abby was retired and lived in an apart- 
ment house in the West 80s. “My room used 
to bea maid's room, but the superenlargec it 
by making a litthe more space in the hall for 
me. It’s small, but it’s a bargain, and I got 
safety—two doormen in the lobby all the 
time.” Abby too was a regular. 

The bands played “Star Dust,” Begin the 
Beguine,” “Spanish Eves” as atango. As we 
moved across the dance floor, beneath the 
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rittering chandeliers and streamers, it 
seemed in time as if we were all on some 
fredt <¢riise ship sipping away Trom 
Vianhattan, away from loner 

Charlotte and Abby departed separate 


Cinderella-like, before 11: then Raselaned 
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trunstonmed) tteell into € disco, catenneg toa 


Younger crowed, moving with the times 


HE POLICE OFFICER was tall and 
lrish, and his lace showed hed come 
up the hard way. “Yean, bknew your 

father-in-law, he told my companion 

“| lata fe VW elry 5 hep, dicin t he, up On Lot Hi? 

l was walking a beat then. Things were cif- 

ferent then. lf someone was harassing a mer- 

chant, we'd @o sit in the back of the store 
with a beer and walt for the guy to come 
around again. When he did, we'd take him 
out and do a number on him. Fie woulcnt 
come back. It was ethoient no court.” The 
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station house was air-conditioned, fortlike; 
the streets outside humid, aben 
One dav, talking with a Broadway mo 


ruil, | mentioned that the theater now 
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seemed to lack an OU Nell, an Ordets 





matter-of-factly, “nothings 
whatit was; nobody is what he was; not me, 
not vou. Lhev wrote in a certain time about 
certain problems and are remembered for 
their contributions 

“The theater today ts dealing with differ- 
ent kinds of values and problems in a world 


that is very different. So we have a Pinter, a 





ag 


weil Simon, an Albee, Today more peopl 
are going to the Broadway theater and 


5 a _ : = ; 7) LL 7 
spending more money than at any time tn its 


history: Inthatway, the theater is better off 
Times change, you adapt, and the bottom 
line is always in economic terms.” 

[spent 24 hours with Ladder Company 
Three down on Lith Street. In the morning 


we inspected buildings; inthe late aiternoon 
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Twin monarchs of thc 
skyline, World Trade 
Center towers (left) Ut 
the palotial suites of 
infermational firms in tne 
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cececless maneuvering for 
tne high ground of 
command. Brief careers as 
[he world's faliest 


fl it. TO 
buildings ended in 1o73, 


when CALoE@o Ss Scars 


fower topped their I aot 
feet. Aut Monhattan'’s 


PeLert as kingpin i 
COMPETE Mis Never Ofer 
Chien red EwVEeTI though thi 
1970s saw the overall 

New York City population 
drop by more than 10 percent 
And owerspending waltzed 
City Hall to the brink of 
financial disaster in mid 
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Humbug has bern known te toke place 
ewer in the Christmas seoson, when (t's 


somehimes hard to tell the real Serta. 


Ajter all, this is the town, legend has it, 
where the Grookiyn Bridge has 
been seld countless times. But not te 


New Yorkers, of course. 





the alarms began. We rushed to a great de- 
partment store; no fire, an alarm malfune- 
tion. The Hed firemen put their 
OXV@en laNKS, axes, and hoses back on the 
trucks with reef; two had died in such a 
building the week before 

Through the night we leaped from our 
beds and roared through empty streets—a 
woman reported a tenement on fire (it 
proved to bea charcoal grill ona fire escape): 
a woman reported smelling smoke in her 
apartment (a neighbor hac attacked roaches 
With an insect bomb); another report of 
smoke (nothing found). 

In time the dark buildings, with. their 
sleeping populations, took on a sinister Jonk: 
A fireman could die in any of them. With 
morning we rushed to Union Square to ¢x- 
tinguish a trash fire nearasubway entrance. 
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And now we sat, tired, coffee in hand, inthe 
station house, | asked a couple of the men 
what changes they had noticed in the city in 
recent years, [woszhrugeed their shoulders 


One replied: “It's a year older.’ 


Sometimes @ vellow 
brown haze, sometimes a metallic 
‘% grav haze. Sometimes a sharpness 
of light and shadow that takes vour breath, 
and you can smell the sea and see clear 
down the island. On such a day | headed 
down to Wall Street. | sought not change 
but abidineness 

Ll was reassured when | met Bob Enslein, 
a member of the New York Stock Ex. 
change, in the Stock Exchange Luncheon 
Club. There were wood-paneled walls, 
mounted moose and bison heads, a tobacco 
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counter, a small room where members 
checked their street shoes and slipped into 
more comfortable shoes for the long hours of 
trading. We went down into the pit. 

The day was typical: An opening “bulge,” 
a midday lull, a closing bulge: 45 million 
shares traded. Retween buys and sells, Bob 
talked. “A few years:ago we considered a 
new building. This floor was.a reflection of 
the 1920s, We needed tons of electronic gear 
to computerize and provide instant commu- 
nication for the emerging national market 
system. A new building proved too costly; 
we decided to rebuild the inside of this one, 
without stopping trading.” 

Thirty-nine million dollars later, the floor 
has been rebuilt, its new trading posts fes- 
tooned with blinking electronic boxes. Thus 
the venerable New York Stock Exchange 
building, symbolof American capitalism for 
nearly a century, endures—thanks to the 
carelul measuring ofa dollar. 


os HE PROBLEM with New York 
| a City,” adeputy mayortold me, “is that 
in many wavs it has become two cities: 
Manhattan south of 96th Street, which is do- 
ing great, anc all the rest.” [headed uptown. 

On 103rd Street, between Third and Lex- 
ington Avenues, astool sits on the sidewalk. 
On the stool is a large goldfish bowl, filled 
with water and covered by a piece of card- 
board with aslot cut in it. The bottom of the 
bowl holds a saucer, If you can drop a coin 
through the slot 50 that it drops into the sau- 
cer, you Win money, Though surrounded by 
coins, the saucer remains empty. 

In a way, the fishbowl symbolizes East 
Harlem, Spanish Harlem, the heart of the 
Puerto Rican population in Manhattan. 
Few other parts of Manhattan have greater 
unemployment or social distress, * 

Father Javier Irurtia pulled a bottle of 
brandy from the cupboard in the rectory of 
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Holy Agony Church and filled two glasses, 
The brandy, like the priest, was from Spain. 
“This is a ghetto from which people want 
only to escape. The moment a man gets a 
promotion, he and his family leave. Many 
think always of retirement, of returning to 
Puerto Rico. Even people in their 40s." 

So, as in the South Bronx across the Har- 
lem River, people were moving out, leaving: 
blocks pocked by abandoned and burned- 
out buildings, littered lots, broken dreams, 

Some fought back. | met Maria on 103rd 
Street, by the vacant lots she wanted to turn 
into a playground, She had crown up across 
the street; she remembered when the lots 
held a supermarket, houses, a synagogue, 
She had earned dimes turning out the lights 
for the last. Now she was a social worker. 
The kids she supervised, paid by several 
agencies, scraped away at the rubble, 

She and the kids had written to the owners 
of the lots, asking that tithes be transferred to 
the city; to foundations, asking for money 
for playground equipment; and to politi- 
cians, asking for support. Now they awaited 
the replies, 

Maria was angry: Despair was too often 
her neighbor. “We're not animals,” she said. 
“We breathe, we think, we have five senses 
just like everybody else. We have people 
here who need jobs, and vou look around 
and vou see all the work that needs to be 
done, but nothing happens.” 


mdicate 


BYENEMENT WINDOWS 
‘life or abandonment on LO3rd Street. 


Bricks and sheet metal close the win- 
dows of abandoned buildings, like pennies 
on adead man’s eves. In the windows of oc- 
cupied buildings vou will glimpse a wooden 
birdcage, a flowerpot, pillows propped in 

*Frank Hercules’s story and LeRoy Woodson, Jr.'s 
photowraphs showed an insiders’ view of Harlem—the 
nation’s best known black community—in the Febru 
ary 1977 NATIONAL (GEOGRAPHIC, 
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Fantasy rides high each Thanksgiving, 
when heliwim-filled cartoon characters 
float in Macy's parade (left). Real-life 
characters flock to Central Park on any 
Pleasant weetend. Roller skates are in; 
so are roller-shuting fashions (below) 
So ore ridio heodsets—electrinic 


spheres of privacy in the midst of 


the crow. 
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the sun, an old man staring, a child reaching 
through the metal grill. 

l entered the tenement at 154 with Anna 
Salazar. “I've finally gotten people to use a 
key, lo keep this outside door locked for their 
own protection. Now you can walk in and 
up the stairs without being afraid of anvone 
being behind you.” 

We went up five flights, and out on the 
roof. “You can see the destruction,” Anna 
said. The buildings on both sides had been 
burned out; holes ganedin the roofs. Whena 
building is abandoned, she said, sometimes 
people go in them and set fires—to cook, to 
keep warm, perhaps to burn. 

“Tve pulled this building out of abandon- 
ment twice,” Anna said, “I've lived here 
almost 35 years. Thirty-five years ago it was 
beautiful, Like little private homes.” 

Tasked Anna when she had taken overthe 
building last. “About a year and a half ago. 
The landlord wasn't paying his taxes and he 
wasn't paying his utilities. They were going 
to turn off electricity for the common areas. 
The landlord owed them 317,000. That got 
me all fired up. 

“So | organized this building. I held hack 
my rent to show the other people they 
shouldn't be frightened. 

“We went to court,” Anna continued, 
“and we signed a petition. Article 7-A of the 
state's real property act. As a matter of fact, 
you can take over and act as the landlord. 
These old buildings, especially, you have to 
keep up with them,” 

Anna had more plans. 

In her apartment she showed me an archi- 
tect’s drawing. A local community group 
had applied for federal assistance to reha- 
bilitate 15 buildings: The 117 apartments 
defined in the architect's plan would again 
be like little private homes. 

“T just keep plugging along,” she said. 
“But how long can I do it?” 
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Morning light casts a hoard eye on o store- 
front in the Bowery, where a brother of the 
loose order of skid row sizes up the day ahead, 
Winners and losers alike fay claim to The City, 
for it is almost true, aos Manhottonttes say, 
that anything can be found here, A native New 
Yorker, photographer Joy Maisel qualifies the 
boast: “Anything except peace and quiet. 
Those are things you hove to make yourself,” 


NONE OF MY LAST NIGHTS in 
| Manhattan, I went to Avery Fisher 
| Hall in Lincoln Center. Leonard 
Bernstein was returning to the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra as guest conductor. 
The concert ended witha profoundly mov- 
ing rendering of a Mahler symphony. The 
atidience rose to its feet. A woman in my row 
shouted: “Atta way, Lenny, sock it to em!” 
Sock it to whom, | wondered. Life, per- 
haps? Never mind; that combativeness, that 
willingness to engage is as much a part of 
Manhattan as the great music, the great 
buildings, perhaps its essence. 

I departed the city by train, passing under 
the Hudson, surfacing in the Jersey flats. 
Looking back, I could see the towers of 
Manhattan poking above the bluffs along 
the river. It was animage very much like the 
one I had fashioned so long ago. The larger 
city, [knew now, had changed: It had lost 
jobs, people, financial resources; for many, 
the human possibilities had narrowed. Yet 
in one sense New York had not changed. 
With Manhattan as its heart, it remains the 
oTentest of cities, capable of inspiring won- 
der. Here as in ancient Rome, a poet could 
truly write: “Nothing human is alien to me.” 

Lremembered talking with an investment 
banker in an office above Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. He had grown up in Paris, lived now on 
the Upper East Side, traveled often on busi- 
ness to London and Paris. 

“Manhattan,” he had said, “is the only 
place in the world to live. The only place 
that's really civilized in the sense of the 
1980s. Maybe not in the 19th-century sense. 
But whatever is happening in the latter part 
of the 20th century—in terms of the intellect 
and the arts, in science, in the sense of what's 
good and bad in the world—is here,” 

Whatever is happenine—the good and 
the bad. Amen. I had not come too late. The 
train rocked on southward. 


National Geographic, Seplember [98] 
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Like swirling desert winds, dancers from Al Buraymi oasis swing their hatr 
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at a festival in Muscat marking a decade of oil-financed progress in Oman. 


| | | By THOMAS J. ABERCROMBIE 
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Between a rock and a hard piace, the 
frown of Aumzor—wedged into @ crackin 
the Musandam Peninsaula—has filled the 
cemetery beside its mosque, where men de- 
part after Friday noon prayer (right). The 
dead are now burned beneeth floors of 
houses or along norrow streets. 

Ata Koranic school in Kumar, a boy in 
acrocheted cop (above) studies the Arabic 
alphabet, Omanis embraced [siam during 
the Lifetime of the Prophet Muhammad, 
but split from his successors in the eighth 
century to adopt the [bach sect, Most peo- 
ple of the intertor étill follow ifs tenets, 
while most Muslims.on the coast profess 
sirnn Tsien. 
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RONING OUT of its narrow, rock- 
bound lair, the Omani patrol boat 
Brave Two shadowed the desolate 
cliffs of Ras Sharitah, northernmost 
| knuckle of eastern Arabia's stony 
mainiand, and slashed into the spar- 
kling cobalt waters of the Strait of Hormuz. 

“ourse three five zero,” Navy Lt. Salim 
Abdullah Rashid barked to the helmsman 
beside us on the bridge. The bow eased over 
toward the distant ships. Through my bin- 
oculars [scanned the horizon past the speck 
of a lighthouse to count three... no, four 


riant tankers following 





the main channel that 
hooks through Omani 
waters on its way out of 
the Persian Gulf—or 
: the Arabian (Gulf, as 
THE GULF it's more often called in 

=» Wa the countries along its 

southwestern shores. 

“Before the war between [ran and Iraq we 
monitored an average 78 ships a day," Lieu- 
tenant Rashid said. “These days, traffic is 
about two-thirds that.” 

Chur tiny warship is one of two such mis- 
sile boats in the Sultan of Oman’'s navy. The 
rest of its flotilla consists of only four other 
gunboats, two support ships, some landing 
craft, and a wooden dhow—a modest fleet 
to guard the crucial strait some refer to as the 
“Western world’s jugular vein." 

Back at the small Oman Navy post on 
oat Island, I peered into-a glowing radar 
screen with the British contract officer in 
charge of the base. 

“More than half of the oil exported to the 
United States, Western Europe, and Japan 
sails across this little screen—something in 
the neighborhood of 750,000 barrels an 
hour,” the commander said, 

“No, sinking a supertanker wouldn't 
block the strait,” he explained. “It's deep 
and 28 miles wide, But those big ships are 
sitting ducks for terrorists: Even the threat 
to attack or mine the strait would spark rud- 
dy havoc, quadruplingashipper's insurance 


rates and slowing down traffic to a trickle.” 

For the moment it was quict enough, 
peaceful as a dove's nest. Still, there was a 
certain tension. 

“Since the American hostages were 
seized, Iranian pilots have buzzed us nearly 
every day,” another British officer said. 
“Cheeky lads.” Pointing to a military map, 
he added, “See this mark? That's where the 
Soviet ship anchors just outside Oman’s ter- 
ritorial waters. Sometimes it's a rusty old 
minesweeper, sometimes the latest Kresta 
[l-ciass cruiser.” 

Few places in the world are so strategic, 
vet so thinly defended, as this Gibraltar of 
the East, Oman’s 20,000-man military, 
trained and led by British officers, is rated 
one of the best in the Middle East, but it is 
one of the smallest. Across the strait, once 
powerful lran has been neutralized by revo- 
lution and war. Alarm grows in the West as 
the Russians seem to close their jaws on the 
gulf, from submarine pens next door in 
Democratic Yemen (Aden) and new air 
bases in Afghanistan, 

Amencan contractors had already ar- 
rived to install “facilities” on Oman's Masira 
Island, intended for contingency use by 
U. 8. forces. But for sucha vital ally, Oman 
is remarkably litthe known to Americans. 
Few Western travelers reach its shores: 
there 16 no such thing a5 a tourist visa. 

Nevertheless, on a recent three-month 
journey I found that, while dark troubles 
swirl all around it, the strategic sultanate 
still basks in the eve of the hurricane. 

Bracketing Arabia's eastern littoral, 
Oman is about as big (&2,000 square miles) 
and almost as populous ($90,000) as Utah. 
Its interior of jagged mountains, gravel pla- 
teaus, and shifting dunes gives way to long 
sloping beaches and rocky coves. Compared 
to most of Arabia, fertile Oman receives a 
greater share of “Allah's bounty”: water, 

Theinland massif of Al Jabal al Akhdar— 
“the green mountain”—thrusts as high as 
10,000 feet to squeeze rain from winter 
clouds. Its spring-fed folds hide villages 


King-size portrait of Sultan Qaboos bin Said bin Taoimur towers over workmen 
hoisting it onte the side of a Muscat hotel. Qaboos deposed his highly conservative 
father in 1970, fearing that a rebellion in Dhofar supported by Soviet-backed Demo- 
cratic Yemen was succeeding. He still worns of Soviet expansionism in the region. 
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COVERNMENT: Sultanate. AEA: 212,457 sq km 
(87,000 sq mil. POPULATION: 890,000, RELIGION: 
Thadhi and Sunni Islam. LANGUAGE: Arabic. 
ECONOMY: Lodustries: petroleum, animal 
husbandry. Esqpert crops: cates, Times. CITIES: 
Muscat (capital area), 60,000; Salalah, 35,000, 
CLIMATE: Hot, humid northern coasts; hot, 

dry interior; monsoons in the south 


where peach, pomegranate, and walnut 
trees branch among terraces of onions and 
alfalfa. Date palms green the 170-mile-long 
Batinah coast northwest of Muscat, where 
farmers tap intricate irrigation systems. In 
the southern province of Dhofar, recently 
the scene of a bitter guerrilla war, monsoon 
rain cloaks the hills in grassland. 

The country reached its nadir under the 
despotic Sultan Said bin Taimur, father of 
the present ruler. Omanis by the tens of 
thousands drifted away to seek education 
and jobs in the neighboring oil states. 
Oman's own small wells were starting to 
pay, but the old sultan’s medieval methods 
channeled littl: wealth into development 
the country sorely needed. His only son and 
heir, Qaboos, back from England's elite 
Sandhurst military academy, was kept wn- 
der virtual house arrest for seven years at the 
palace in Salalah, capital of Dhofar. 

In the mid-1960s bands of dissidents 
formed in Dhofar’s rugged mountains, and 
by 1970 Salalah itself was surrounded. 
Young Qaboos decided to act. After a palace 
shoot-out he deposed his father and sent him 
toexilein London, Declaring himself sultan, 
he pledged to put down the rebels and to 
hoist Oman into the 20th century. 


Country Prospers Under Super QO 


A decade later a drive through Muscat 
and its suburbs proves that Sultan Qaboos 
—Super Q, as British expatriates affection- 
ately call him—has fulfilled his promise. 

I started under the Bab al Saghir, the 
small pedestrian gate in Museat's southern 
wall, where turbaned old men still gather, as 
they have for centuries, to exchange the 
news anc soak up the sun's first ravs. 

“A dozen vears ago the city gates were 
bolted each night from eight until dawn,” 
one wizened elder told me. “If vou walked 
the streets at nizht, by law vou had to carry 
a lantern, Today we have streetlights, ” 

I glanced up at the twin fairy-tale for- 
tresses Of Mirani and Jalali, built by 16th- 
century Portuguese occupiers to command 


Muscat’s harbor, The crenellated parapets 
of Mirani still house the sultan’s guard; until 
recently Jalali was a prison. Behind the Ali 
Musa Mosque, I flagved a taxi, ashiny red 
Datsun. We took the busy road that follows 
the wall around Muscat and funneled into 
the four-lane highway to Matrah. 

“Before Sultan Qaboos took over, this 
was the only paved road in Oman—six miles 
long,” savs driver Muhammad Ibrahim, 
spouting enthusiasm—and statistics. “To- 
day asphalt highways, 1,100 miles’ worth, 
connect all our major towns.” 

Matrah, Muscat's sister city on the sea, 
has become the major port, Freighters from 
Hamburg, Singapore, London, Rotterdam, 
and Kobe crowded her deepwater quays. 
Diesel-powered wooden dhows from Paki- 
stan and the Persian Gulf states rode at an- 
chor off the fishermen’s wharf. Nearby I 
watched semers mending their nets on the 
beach beside hand-hewn skiffs, each hung 
with a new Yamaha outboard motor. 

From Matrah the expressway curves in- 
land through the high-rise suburb of Ruwi 
Until recently the old whitewashed fort of 
Bart al Falajy guarded a sandy stretch of 
thorn trees; now it is difficult to spot among 
the offices, apartments, hotels, banks, and 
movie theaters. 

At the Quravvat turnoff stands another 
symbol of Oman’s rapid progress, the 218- 
bed Al Nahda Hospital, specializing in eve, 
ear, nose, and throat problems: Formerly, a 
smal] American mission hospital in Matrah 
served the entire country. Today the Minis- 
try of Health runs 14 hospitals, 70 clinics, 
and 26 mobile units. 

Progress can be a mixed blessing, as anv 
motorist finds in the traffic clogging Wat- 
tayah circle. Before 1970 there were onlv a 
few doven private cars and trucks in the 
country; today, some 80,000. 

I was struck as much by the nature of the 
traffic as by the density, A wealthy sheikh 
darted by in a black Mercedes-Benz, and a 
cabinet minister flanked by a pair of wailing 
motorcycles. But most of it was workaday 


Startled by strangers, two Bedouin women of the central desert clutch full-face 
masks, rarely seen elsewhere in Oman, as they wait for a doctor to arrive by plane at 
the amail dispensary in Sharbatat. Efforts to bring medical care to outiving areas 
hove reduced high rates of infant mortality, malaria, and trachoma. 
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Keeping close watch on traffic in the strateme Strait of Hormuz, Lt. Satim Abdul- 


lah Rashid (above) guides one of Oman'’s to British-made, missie-equipped naval 


traffic: 20-ton dumpers, flatbeds loaded 
with cement and steel, rumbling graders, 
Land-Rovers and pickups, busloads of 
Pakistani workers, a giant crane. Oman is, 
above all, a nation on the build 

The National Day celebrating Sultan Qs- 
boos's first dramatic decade—and his 40th 
birthday—turned into a four-day extrava- 
ganza, climaxed by a military pareant. Its 
cast of 3,000 included an §00-piece band, 
lancers, a camel corps, paratroopers, and 
motorcycle police, backed by helicopters, 
artillery, American-built tanks, and musi- 
cal fountains. The result: a thunderous 
blend resembling Gétterddmmerwing, Dis- 
neviand, and World War HE. 





Later] called on Sultan Qaboos at the roy- 
al palace in nearby As Sib, He greeted mein 
his study, stepping out from behind a ma- 
hogany desk stacked with memos and roval 
decrees. Sweetening the air was the subtle 
fragrance of frankincense. 

The sultan wore traditional (mani dress, 
a black robe over a full-length white dish- 
dasna cinched by a gleaming silver dagger, 
His flashing dark eves were 
framed by a smartly trimmed beard, grayed 
atthe cheek, anda powder blue turban. The 
ramrod martial image I had watched on the 
parade ground gave way now to the quiet 
voice and manner of the private man. Vet 
as we explored the subject of Oman, the 


or Rhanyjar 
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patrol boats 


talk kept veering back to matters military. 
‘We don't want to involve ourselvesin the 
awesome conflict between the superpow: 
ers,” His Majesty said, shaking his head. 
“Oman must look toits own defense, and we 
are capable of doing so. But we mustexpand 
the armed forces, especially our navy. We 
need minesweepers, better radar, antisub- 
marine planes. For this we count on backing 
from Europe and the United States. 
“Ts this not fair?” His Majesty asked. “Is 
not the strait as vital to the West asto us? 
“We see the Sovict Union as a very real 
threat to the region,” he continued. “We 
learned that firsthand, fighting the Commu- 
nists in Dhotar. In the end, with help from 


Oman: Guardian of the Gull 
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is many as 40 tankers (above) have anchored near Muscat to ayo 
extra time and higher insurance premiums in the war-menoced Persian Gulf 


our British and Iranian allies, we drove 
them [rom our soil.” 

Would Bis Majesty favor opening this 
fnendly and beautiful country to tourists: 

“We are not ready to entertam foreign 
guests vet,” the sultan said. “I have seen 
what mass touristn can do—in Spain, for in- 
stance. We do not want to jeopardize our 
cultural identity.” 

The crucible of Omani culture remains ils 
ated mountain spine. Here, in rock folds 
where peaks rise sharply from the desert 
scli-sufficient oases were already flourish- 
ing when the first Arab immigrants pressed 
into (Jman from southern Arabia nearly 
2,000 vears ago. For centuries contlict raged 








Teo 


hetween desert nomads and Persianized 
Villagers who had organized intensive agri- 
ultureé around irrigation systems 
Among the ear liest col Muhamm Ld = con- 
verts. the (manis had embraced Islam by 
the middle of the seventh century but, 
Hercely independent. they refused to pas 
homage—or taxes—to the caliphs in Da- 
mascus and Baghdad. They soon adopted 
the tenets of the small [bachi sect of Islam 
Strict vet fiercely egalitarian, the [bachis 
promoted unity between villagers and 
mads and established law and order 
int theirleacder, the imam, fromamong thetr 
own learned elders 
Giver the past 200 vears Oman’'s political 
center of gravity gradually shifted to Muscat 
and the seacoast, under the sultans of the 
still reigning Al Bu Said Dynasty. But in the 
interior the imams refused to submit. As re- 
cently as 1954, Imam Grhalb bin Ali rebelled 
and declared central Oman independent 
‘he sultan’s forces attacked overiand 
from Muscat to reduce Nazwi and Ar KRus- 








lag [mam Ghalib abdicated, mar 

end to the imamate. The main body of rebels 
Hed tothe natural fortress of Al Jabal al Akh 
dar, high above Nazwa. From remote vil 
lages they continued to harass the sultan 
Finally, Britesh jet Dombers and airborme 
troops put down the insurgents im 1959. 





Feet Yield to. 


Armed with a pass from the Ministry ol 
Defense, drove up from Birkat al Maw to 
the 6,500-foot-hich Savq plateau. A study in 
veriigo, the steep, Winding trac ‘k thrust me 
arainst the seat back, Up narrow ravines, 
and across bald mountain Hanks. The 20 
mile trip took two hours 

From the Oman Army training camp at 
Saya. Leontinuedon foot with Cpl. Suleman 
WILSIT, an enthusiastic young native of the 
plateau, “ur villages hi: id Never seen a mo- 
torcar until the road opened two years ago, 
Suleman smiled, “Feet are still the main 
form of transport up here.” 

Succes nls we stood ona bleak, w indswept 





precipice, and I could see mhik hamlets 
dwarted by the immense canyon that 
leaved the plateau and plunge = to the ces 
eri floor a Tih ile below From cach CLUSLET ot 
houses tr vee emeraid terraces 
We started down steps cut into the rock 
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and just minutes from the moonscape of the 
plateau strolled through a paradise of pools 
and waterfalls, sweet-smelling fields and 
vineyards. Under fruit orchards our feet 
kicked up the first leaves of autumn. Along 
the canal near Shurayjah, villagers watered 
terraces of garlic, onions, and vas, a medici- 
nal herb exported by donkey to lowland 
markets. Women in bright mountain cos 
tume pounded wash in the gurgling stream. 

With houses piled almost atop each other 
on the crowded knoll, the streets of Shuray- 
jah were more like tunnels. Here and there a 
bare spot held a neat square of rubble. 

“Houses of the rebel leaders,” Suleman 
explained. “After the war the army helped 
rebuild the damaged mosques, homes, and 
canals, Bul these ruins were left as warnings 
to any future rebels.” 


Battlements Guard a Stormy Past 


Reminders of countless rebellions and for- 
eign invasions, medieval forts and watch- 
towers spike nearly every Omani town. 
Many were built by the imams after they 
drove out the Portuguese in 1650, (At the 
end of that century Omanis pushed Portugal 
from its East African stronghold n Momba- 
<a; massive Fort Jesus fell to the Arabs after 
a siege lasting nearly three vears. ) 

Ot the great fortifications of that era in 
Oman, perhaps the most impressive is the 
-great circular fortress in Nazwa, Oman’'s 
cultural capital, guarding the southern 
flank of Jabal Akhdar. I found it in near- 
perfect condition (pages 362-3). Until a few 
years ago the fort served as Nazwa's princi- 
pal defense, Today helicopters and howit- 
zers at the army camp south of town have 
eclipsed its military role. 

If Nazwa’'s fort had become a mere relic, 
the noisy marketplace beside it still held a 
firm grip on the past. | wandered through 
the covered suq to savor the tang of spices 
and incense and bargain for local crafts: pot- 
tery from nearby Bahlah, Bedouin basketry 
and rugs, woocen chests fram Sur, bolts of 
cotton from the handlooms of Nazwa, Inthe 


glittering silver sug | encountered a wander- 
ing arms merchant struggling with a load of 
old Martini-Henry rifles; broadswords, and 
silver khanjars. I had long coveted one of 
these weapons, so I set to haggling. 

“My last price?” the stubborn vendor 
blurted. “Same as my first price: 270 rials 
[$780].” The splendid dagger, tucked into a 
silver scabbard on a belt of wide brocade, 
completes the costume of any properly 
dressed Omani gentleman. Short supply 
made it a sellers’ market. The cheapest 
khanjer 1 would ever find was well over 
$300; very fine specimens, fitted with han- 
dies of rhino horn, ten times that! 

Nearby, in the shade of a great gnarlet! 
tamarisk, an auction drew a knot of farmers 
to bid for what, this lean year, was also a 
precious commodity: water, These men 
farmed date groves along the Daras falaj, or 
canal, largest of Nazwa’s eight irrigation 
systems, and one of only two still flowing: 

“It has been three vears since we had 
rain,” lamented farmer Musa Ali al Abry. 
“These days even the mighty Daras is only a 
trickle, so ] must buy additional water.” 

Quickly the auctioneer sold available 
shares of water, shaking his head from side 
to side in rhythm with the bids, collecting 
wads of bills and entering transactions in the 
fala book he carried. 

“Normaliy these three-hour shares cost 
but afew coppers, Just now I paid 26 rials,” 
Musa. said. That translated to 576. “I spent 
more on water this year than I will ever get 
back from my dates and limes. But what can 
Ido? Without water the trees will not live.” 

No farmer takes water for granted. Com- 
monivin Oman's deserts the word for rain is 
hayvai—tife, Oases like Nazwa depend on ir- 
rigation arteries, the falajs, for their life- 
blood. The gravel slopes around Oman's 
mountains are laced with subterranean aq- 
weducts that have flowed since antiquity. 
They likely date to fifth-century B.c. Per- 
sian colonists; some even credit them to Su- 
layman bin Dawud: King Solomon. 

The source of the Daras falaj lies under 


Despite hefty catches of king mackerel, tuna, and other fish from coastal waters, 
more than half af Oman’s fishermen have taken other jobs since 1970, many in the 
construction and oi! industries. To aid fishermen like this boatman at Sur, the gov- 
ernment hos built icehouses and helped pay for new boats and equipment. 
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Still vigilant six veurs after crushing the 
Manctst-[ed Dhotor revolt with Iranian. 


Britian, dnd fordoinian help, the sultar’s 


CIty fii! LPO [roo ps line PiLs Comiau- 
flogéed solder (below) in the Ohofor hills: 
Evoking older bottles, o retainer of Naz- 
wa's governor (right) surveys the former 
copital from: the 80-foot-high wall of tts 
iF 


formidable ]7th-century fortress. 








higher ground nine mi Due by 
hand, the mother well bores down some 300 
feet. Lapped every 50 yards orso by vertical 
maintenance shafts, the channel beneath 
the desert finally reaches ground level at 
Narwa's northern edge. In late afternoon I 
followed its serpentine waters through the 
lush gardens and shaded groves 

“Nearly half of Nazwa's 
depend on the Daras waters,” said Muham- 
mad Khamis Mesud, the overseer, or ari, 
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of the Daras system (page 36/7). “barmers 
must buy water rights separately from their 
land. AMiost own permanent water portions 





now timed on.an cight-cday cycle. Water for 
drinking—piped off upstream—and for 
washing is free to all,” 

Today the tlow of oil, not water, measures 
Ciman's prosperity. Sill, with acurrent pro- 
duction of 330,000 barrels a day. itis hardly 
in the same league as the OPEC countries of 
the region. [ran and Iraq each produce ten 
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1973 was it profitable to exploit our more 
remote oil fielcts. 

“Oman has enough natural gas for domes- 
tic use for perhaps 150 years,” he continued. 
“Already gas generates electricity and dis- 
tills fresh water from the sea for Muscat.and 
the capital area. We're building a new pipe- 
line 150 miles up the coast to Suhar. When 
the copper mines open there in 1982, gas will 
fire their smelter.” 


New Wells in the Desert 


From Muscat I aimed my Land-Rover 
toward Oman's oil fields in the central des- 
ert. This furnace of blinding gravel flats, 
stony outcrops, and rivers of sand long sepa- 
rated Oman proper from its southern prov- 
ince of Dhofar. Only tenacious Bedouin 
tribes—the Duru, the Harasi, the Yal Wa- 
hiba—scrape a meager living from this lim- 
bo, stalking faint trails from one bitter water 
hole to the next, grazing their own camels 
and raiding neighbors’ herds since man first 
measured time. But in barely a generation 
the Bedouin lost his sway. Today the desert 
tracks converge on wells of a different sort. 

After days in the bone-dry wilderness I 
found Marmul, PDO's new production cen- 
ter for its 78 southern wells, a mirage come 
true. With a population of 500, the modern 
oasis offered clean sheets, cold beer, movies, 
a swimming pool, even a garage to mend 
my ailing Land-Rover. Industrial-relations 
officer Muhammed Shuely showed me 
around. Amid the smal] talk at the Oasis 
Club I found English, Dutch, and Hindi 
predominating, 

“Expatriates still fill most technical jobs,” 
Mr. Shuely said. Like many educated 
Omanis, he was something of an expatriate 
himself. His family owned extensive proper- 
ties in Zanzibar, and he learned his English 
at a British school in Tanganyika. After 
eight years with Getty Ollin Kuwait, Shuely 
joined PDO in 1972. 

“Hundreds of Bedouin also work for 
PDO, as guards, roughnecks, drivers,” Mr. 
Shuely said. “Many are taking our training 


courses in engineering, computers, and 
management.” 

Change touches even the most stubborn 
Bedouin. Take Sheikh Salem Musallim of 
the Al Akak tribe. l overnighted at his tents 
south of Mudavy, not far from the South Ve- 
men border, A Japanese transistor radio had 
awakened me blaring news from. distant 
Muscat; now we sat on Japanese rush mats 
as his wife brought us hot tea from a Japa- 
nese thermos. 

“Many good things these davs are Fabani 
(Japanese],” Sheikh Salem admitted. As he 
talked, he filled a leather bow! with milk 
from the spigots of ashe-camel hobbled out- 
side the tent. The foal had recently been 
slaughtered, but its skin, hung on a nearby 
shrub, kept the mare flowing. 

‘But my cousin Ahmad went too far,” 
Sheikh Salem said. “He bought a Vabani 
pickup, Toovoota, These are too expensive 
to feed. And they cannot march the trails 
that a came! must.” He passed me the foam- 
ing bowl. “And let him try milking his 
Toovootal” 

Innovations like the “iron camel” and the 
mechanical pump, by bringing water, graz- 
ing, and animals together efficiently, con- 
tinue to alter Bedouin life. Yet few would 
give up their precious herds. 

A Bedouin stripped of his camel is more 
ravaged than an American without his car. 
He has some 160 words for camel, depend- 
ing on age, sex, color, bloodline. Beast of 
burden, desert companion, source of pride, 
measure of wealth, hero of poetry and leg- 
ends, the camel is deeply embedded in the 
Bedouin psyche. It provides milk and, for 
the occasional feast, meat, From its wool, 
women weave blankets and rugs; its hice is 
turned into sandals, cradles, buckets. 

Cows as well as camels roam with the Je- 
ballis, mountain nomads in the southern 
province of Dhofar. A cultural island sur- 
rounded by vast deserts and the sea, the 160- 
mile-long crescent range formed by Jabals 
QOara, Qamar, and Samhan stands apart 
from the rest of Oman. Southwest monsoons 


The sea is the only highway to Kumar, where possengers from Al Khasab disem- 
bark. Seafarers since the dawn of history, Omani traders were hauling capper to 
Sumeria by 2200 8.c An Omani soiled to China about AD. 750. And in the tenth 
century, Subar, the legendary home of Sindbad, wos among Islam's major ports. 
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from June to september bring rain and mists 
that carpet the hills with green, the only such 
lush pastureland in all Arabia 

Firmly annexed by the Omani sultans 
only a century ago, Dhofar soon became 
their favorite summer retreat. Sultan Said 
bin Taimur, father of the present sultan, 
moved his permanent residence from Mus- 
cat to Salalah, Dhofar's capital on the sea. 


Communist Uprising Put Down 


Chafing under the old sultan's oppressive 
rule, the hill tribes touched off a rebellion 
andin £965 formed the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of the Occupied Arabian Gulf 
(PFLOAG). Backed by Communist guns 
and ideology from the neighboring People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen (Aden), the 
rebels slowly gained control of the rugged 
hill country and much of the narrow coast- 
al plain as well, 

“By 1970 Salalah was under siege. It 
looked like another Dien Bien Phu,” said the 
British major commanding the Mobile Fir- 
qat Forces. A crack militia regiment, the 
Firgat troops are mostly young Jeballis, 
former rebels granted amnesty after Sultan 
Qaboos deposed his father. 

“The hill country, unmapped, densely 
wooded, favored the guerrillas. It was 
heavy slogging,” the major said. “With 
modern. air strikes and bloody brave soldier- 
ing the revolutionaries were finally beaten 
back and across the Yemen border in 1975." 

Witha Jeballi friend, Muhammad Said al 
Amry, Lelimbed down a steep, thickly over- 
grown ridge at Sherishitti, scene of some of 
the wars bitterest fighting. We stopped at 
the entrance to a cave, strewn with barbed 
wire, spent machine-gun belts, ancl Chinese 
ammunition boxes. Muhammad warned me 
againstentering. The bunker, aformer rebel 
command post, had never been cleared of 
booby traps. 

“Many of our troops, and [ranian soldiers 
sent by the shah to help us; died taking this 
ridge. Here they set up the Damavand Line, 
which cut the rebels off from their supply 
bases in Yemen, Muhammad said, 

“In the end, the Communists became 
theirown worst enemies,” Muhammad add- 
ed, “The fighting made moving the herds 
dangerous; no one could get to market. Reb- 
el bands often robbed us of what little food 
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No match for their goats, girls from the 
village of Savq edge acrossacliffin pursuit 
of surefooted funawoys (above). Never 
conguered by the Portuguese, who occu- 
pied the comet fom [507 to 1650, the peo- 
pie of the mountain vallevs (facing page) 
retained a spirit of independence. A rebel- 
lion of mountain tribes wie put down by 
the sultan and British troops in 1959, 
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we had. Worse, forcing Marxist ileology on 
everyone, the Communists outlawed Islam. 
People were executed for saving pravers.” 

During the war Muhammad had fled to 
Salalah and jomed Dhofar’s Civil Aid De- 
partment, charged with bningme modern 
development to war-torn mountain vil- 
lages. We clambered back to 4,000 fect, toa 
hilltep meadow to see a well recently drilled 
by civil-aid engineers. It was shared now by 
athirsty menagerie of goats, cows, and cam- 
els, The barefoot driver of the camels wore 
only an indigo loincloth and a maifif, a 
braided leather cord, wrapped around his 
crop of long, frizzy hair. 

"A fonn hek, a heer feb,” the old man 
crooned in the local Jeballi language. “Come 
my beauties, drink your fill,” 


Cows Get a Taste of the Sea 


We followed the scramble of small black- 
and-white Jeballi cattle, herded by a patr of 
young girls, into nearby Maqara: Here the 
traditional round stone huts domed with 
earthen roofs had been abandoned for new 
wood-and-sheet-iron bungalows. After the 
evening milking, we helped Suhavl Twari 
feed his herd dried sardines that he had 
hauled up the steep track from Rakbyut. | 
was surprised cows would eat fish. 

“They always need extra food when the 
dry season thins the grazing up here,” Su- 
hayl explained. 

“Ves, things are changing now—for the 
better," he said. “Soon anew road will bring 
us closer to the cogst, hours instead of days, 
Besides the new well, the government has 
also built us aschooland a small clinic.” 

Next morning we hiked back to the road 
through limestone outcrops carved by wind 
and ram into curious abstracts that re- 
minded me of dinosaur bones. I decided that 
Jabal al Qamar, literally “mountain of 
the moon,” was aptly named. The way 
was overgrown with stunted, otherworldly 
trees. Muhammad knew thenvall: the afira, 
half tree, half cactus, with grotesque square 
branches; the Aiyur, whose papery bark 1s 
usec for medicine; the Dhofari “oak,” the 
meetan, source of strong toof beams. And 
the bedha plant; its tuberous roots, baked in 
camel dung, taste like roast chestnuts, [was 
told. Fortunately, they were out of season. 

Best known of Dhofar's exotic tlora are 
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"After the incense, there should be no more 
sitting,” an Omani proverb advises wetl- 
ruinendd guests like this elder at Al 
Mintirib (above). The gathering of franie- 
incense from the scrubby trees of Dhoefar ta 
nolonger the major indisstry i was it bibl 
cal days. Yet the passing of a frogrant 
burner atthe end ofa meal is stile fovorite 
custom all over Onto. 

Fine cotton fabric from this weover'’s 
loom in Nazwe (facing page) may be 
made into loincloths worn by Omani men 
beneath their traditional white dishda- 
shas and curved khonjars, or daggers 





the frankincense trees / Boswellia sacra) that 
erow wild along the dry gravel beds. Con- 
sidered a gift fit for a king, frankincense was 
affered by Sheba's queen to Solomon, and 
by the Mari to the infant Jesus. 

*Dhotar has just the right combination of 
white limestone soils, high humidity, and 
hich winter temperatures for these rare 
plants,” explained Muhammad Suhavyl of 
the Ministry of Information office in Sala- 
lah. “My tribe, the Al Kathir, still has the 
monopoly on the crop. I used to harvest it 
when I was a boy.” 

We walked through a stand of frankin- 
cense in nearby Wadi Adawnib. Branching 
out at ground level, few trees reached more 
than 12 feet. Muhammad scored the bark of 
one with his knife and drops of sap oozed 
out. “Atree can be tapped about oncea week 
each spring,” he said. “The dried resin is col- 
lected later—about a pound each time from 
each tree.” 

Today newer, cheaper fragrances from 
India flood the world market. Most frankin- 
cense is used by Oman and its Arabian 
neighbors, for whom burning scent is tradi- 
tional when entertaining guests, 

In Salalah's modern marketplace I found 
old women still selling frankincense to- 
gether with the locally made censers of 
painted pottery. I walked away with several 
gifts fit for a king for three dollars each 
packager in plastic bags. 


You Can't Get There From Here 


With the fires out in Dhofar, Oman now 
turns more attention to its northern exclave, 
the Musandam Peninsula. Isolated from the 
main part of Oman by the United Arab 
Emirates, the strategic toe of land—barely 
25 by 50 miles—is reachable only bv sea or 
military plane. Few outsiders have landed 
along these scorched, pockmarked shores 
blocked by sheer cliffs and lashed by treach- 
erous currents and eddies. No road vet 


Marching to the sea, barren voloanic 
ridges surround Afuscat, forcing an ex- 
panding population to spill over into 
neighboring valleys. Two Portuguese-butt 
forts, one. the headquarters: of the Royal 
Guard, the other a former prison, have 
guarded its harbor since the 16th century 
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penetrates the craggy wilderness where the 
primitive Shihuh tribes live just this side of 
the Stone Age. 

From Al Khasab, the provincial capital 
onthe coast, itisa grueling two-day climbon 
winding trails, too steep and narrow even 
for camels or donkeys, to the tiny village of 
Ras al ¥Yib, 4,000 feet above the sea. But 
aboard an Oman Atr Force helcopter— 
Amencan built, British flown—it took only 
six breathtaking minutes, Landing me with 
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The vanishing life of the nomad finds a 
ready symbol in a camel-shull scarecrow 
(above) erected by Bedouin who howe 
abandoned their wandering to raise al- 
falfa on the edge of the Wahtta Sands 

The features of a voung herdswoman 
from a Dhofar mountain tribe (right) re- 
flect her people’s descent from Hamitic 
rather than Semitic stock. Speaking a nor- 
Arabic tongue, her tribe grozes cattle on 
the monsoon-nourished hills rather than 
goats or camels as in the rest of Arabta, 














cameras, duffel bag, and a handful of smoke 
signals, the pilot promised to pick me up 
next day and chattered off. 

At the edge of an eagle's nest of a village 
set on a precipitous ridge, 1 was. greeted 
warily by an old man in dusty turban, 
patched shirt, and loincloth, clutching a 
long-handled gerz, the ight mountain ax 
carned by the Shihuhs, We exchanged sa- 
laams, His name, he told me in rustic Ara- 
hic, was Ahmad bin Hassan. His son joined 
us, shouldering a small wooden plow. A 
brief sprinkle vesterday had finally moist- 
ened the soil, asienal to plant. 


Women Pull Their Weight—ond More 


We trudged uphill to 4 small plot fenced 
by stones and thorns against the goats. Back 
and forth the old man pulled while his son 
guided the crude plow (pages 366-7), It took 
the morning to furrow half an acre and 
broadcast the precious barley seed. 

“Normally women pull the plows,” Ah- 
mad explained, “but my wife ts now old and 
nearly blind: She can barely tend the house, 

“More than 60 people used to lrve in this 
village, but now we are only three familtes,” 
the old man said as he installed me for the 
nightin one of the empty stone hovels. It was 
dug deep into the hillside, and its roof cov- 
ered over with dirt and stones—more a cave 
than a house. In the corner stood a small tire- 
place; two enormous pottery urns set in the 
earthen floor held the water supply, caught 
during the rare rains ina firkal, a crude 
gully reservoir. Such mountain villages 
have no wells 

“Most of our young men have gone down 
to Rhasab orthe Emirates to work,” Ahmad 
said, “There is money to be made there. But 
this is my land, and | am too old to change 
Myfamily has more than an acre in grain, 20 
goats for milk, three date palms, a fig—all 
we need in this life. 

“Aifak kareem,” he added, turning to 
leave for the might. “(od is generous.’ 

Much of the Musandam Peninsula is still 
terraincognita, Even on my up-to-date Brit- 
ish and American maps the important town 
of Kumar, closest settlement to the strate- 
gic Strait of Hormuz, was misplaced by 
miles and faced the Gulf of Oman 

Wedged at the end of a barren inlet guartl- 
ed by rocky islets, the village of Kumzar lies 
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all but unnoticed by passing supertankers. 
In its narrow cleft, sunlight penetrates only 
from nine to three. Here, centuries back, 
pirates lurked, but Kumzar now follows 
peaceful ways. 

“Most of the year we fish," said Captain 
Abdullah from the tiller of his diesel- 
powered dhow. Kumzar slid slowly into 
view as we rounded its crumbling watch- 
tower, our cold box filled with tuna, red 
snapper, mackerel, anc shark. “We sell the 
catch to ‘buy-boats’ out of Ras al Khaymah, 
50 miles down the gulf.” 

The dhow anchored, and I ferried to the 
beach on a long, narrow batil, a fast, 
Kumzar-built boat rowed by half a dozen 
men. Its long prow and graceful lines re- 
minded me of a Venetian gondola. 

On shore, village elder Abdullah bin Has- 
san welcomed me with coffee and dates, 
then led me on a brief tour of the tightly 
packed town, Along lanes barely a yard 
wide, children still found room to romp. We 
passed a woman hanging wash to dry, while 
another hand-cranked a sewing machine. In 
places, graves that angled toward distant 
Mecca narrowed passage to less than a foot. 
Kumar's cemeteries overflowed long ago, 
and many of the dead lie buried under the 
floor of their homes within a few feet per- 
haps of where they were born. 

“Overcrowding is our curse. Every 
square meter between the cliffs is built up,” 
Sheikh Abdullah said. 

In a small courtyard girls, swaying back 
and forth over battered, yellowed text- 
books, recited Arabic lessons. The teacher 
wore a long calico gown and, true to Kum- 
zari fashion, a stark, masklike veil. 

“The government plans to build a modern 
school here,” my host said. “Problem is, 
where to put it?” 

We paused at Kumar's only shop, 
stocked with basics: tea, cloth, motor oil, 
kettles, milk powder, fishhooks, twine. 


Over the counter, banter was lively, but I 


understood barely a word, The Kumzari 
mix Arabic and Persian with a grammar all 


their own. I could follow Sheikh Abdullah 
as he explained in Arabic: “Kumezar is, of 
course, closer to Iran than it is to Oman 
proper. Before the troubles in [ran we trad- 
ed regularly with Bandar Abbas, on the 
other side of the strait. Nowadays it is 
forbidden.” 


Into the 20th Century 


Returning to Khasab, I spoke with Bob 
Buchanan, a University of Arizona erad- 
uate in water-resources management now 
working for the Omani government's Mu- 
sandam Development Committee. 

“In the hills everything needed to sustain 
life is in short supply,” Bob said, “MDC"s 
first priority is fresh water, precious even 
along the coast. 

“We are making a detailed survey of wa- 
ter resources all over the peninsula,” he con- 
tinued. “We have projects ranging from 
repairing small mountain reservoirs to 
maintaining desalination plants, Our three 
small tankers, converted landing craft, now 
haul water to 66 coastal villages. 

“We have electric generators running in 
four main settlements and a larger unit here 
in Khasab,” Buchanan said. “Meanwhile 
the Ministry of Defense is pushing a road 
through from Bayah in the south. In two 
years we hope to have a land link with the 
outside world.” 

Khasab, obviously, was girding for a 
change. A cold store and ice plant were be- 
ing built to encourage local fishermen. The 
new boarding schools were filling with eager 
boys and girls flown in from the more iso- 
lated villages, U.S. engineers had recently 
been through to survey modernization of its 
gravel runway. Just before I left Khasab, a 
new earth-satellite station was aimed sky- 
ward to beam in TV programs and phone 
calls from Muscat and beyond. 

Remote Musandam, like the rest of the 
country, Was gaining on the 20th century, I 
reflected. Given Qman’'s growing role in the 
security of the Western world, it seemed not 
a moment too soon. {] 


When Oman’s oil runs out sometime after the vear 2000, and natural-gas flares no 
longer cast an eerie midnight glow on the dunes near the Lekhwatr ou fields, the gov- 
emment hopes that farming, fishing, and mining industries will be strong enough to 
carry on Omun’s remarkable progress, 
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THE WANDERERS FROM VUNG TAU 


Troubled Odyssey of 


Vietnames 











Fishermen 


By hn ARV ob ARDEN 


LiwtaregyT he iak uf 


Photographs by STEVE WALL 


5 HE STORY keeps chanmine CVE 4s a | 
write, eluding mv grasp like a handful ol 
smoke: But let me tell vou what I've 
learned, tothis point anvway, about the 
extraordinary group of survivors I call 
the wanderers from Vung Tau—a people 
with the special knack of always riding the 
last Wave out to freedom 
Composing but a single thread in the vast 
unraveling tapestry of humanity to flow out 
of Southeast Asia in the Pat th VEars., this 
Close-knit croup of Vietnamese fishermen 
ancl their families—numbering perhaps 
1,300 persons m all—have made family to- 
getherness the instrument of their survival 
Originally from North Vietnam, this per- 
ticular group fled to South Vietnam after the 
1944 Communist takeover, settled fora time 
around the resort and fishing town of Vung 
Tau, then fled again with the fall of South 
Vietnam in 1975—this ime halfway around 
the planet (map 
Now they are recongregating in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, as one of several groups of Vtet- 








Page S50). 


namese fishermen =cattered along the Gulf 


coast from Florida to Texas. But all their 
troubles are not behime them 
As one of the wanderers from Vung Tau 


expresses 1: “All our lives we have bern al 


war, have known nothing but war. First it 
wasin Vietnum. Now itis herein America 
ower fer cur propie to be accepled.” 

The poignant symbol of their exodus 
takes shape inadockvard amone the shrimp 
exchanies ind cat-lood factones of Bitoxis 
Back Hay w Breer Disentangiing itself 
from. milky oF driftit nz in off the Gulf of 
Muxico, the Peighaduncd wooden hull of a 
halt-finishecl fishing boat emerges Lke an 
ipparition. In the curve of its deck ane its 
sweeping lines there's a striking amaleam of 
Oriental and American boat design 

Lip on the deck silhouetted workmen 
move about, The clamor ot saws, hanimer 
axes, and ectric drill rings out on the 
raw January air in shrill counterpoint to the 
singsone chatter of workmen s 

(Crossing a dockyard epraveled with 
crushed ovster and barnacle shells, [ board 
the seeming phantom vessel via a makeshift 
ladder. With Ba Van Nguyen, co-owner and 
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EDITORS NOTE: Because of the possibility of 
reprisals agains! their rélatives still living in 
Vietnam, and in licht of some attacks 
Ln Vietnamese COMMmuUnaes on the Gul const 
the mame: of ceriain inchvitiials mentioned in 
this article have been chanced or omitted. at 
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Matl callin Mississippi keeps refugee Choc Van Newver in closé touch with his 


for-flung relatives, Hoving fled the 1975 Commu 


5 ] a: 2 , a 
nist takeover of South Vietnam, 


he ond his fellow fishermen now pool their resources to reunite thetr extended 


families in a new. fond that 





is, by tims, friendly, hostile, and bewildering 
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Chinese 


With all the horrora thi 
refugees have suffered 


fishe rman fron Vi v Og Tau were fortunate 


in.one respect—they were able to escape in 
their own. boats. 


While 


brits 


the 
nited 
noall Vietromese 


their old boats saved then 
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chrimper (above) passes patie AITLEFLCOn 


counterparts In Ampire, Lousiana Sut 
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[he tranquility r 

fugonism forced most Vietnamese fisher- 

ren leave Empire. The Vung Taw 

contingent then took their hopes to mearby 

Biloxi, Mississippi, where hew to 
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The boat people-still they come 


Aifogi, hall a world from 
Fu hy hau q dk the focus 
of tha refuaees lives, Atta 
Shred evacyatinns and 
relocations, the wanderers 
from Vong Tau hope they 
have af faster oppad anchor 
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tokwe any odd job available.A fortunate few 
hove prospered: now there is-even a jointiy 
Ownied Vietrantese-simertcan snipyard 
and shrimp-buying facility 
But tens of thousdanads of Vietnamese es- 
capees remain mired in refugee camps 
scattered across Southeast Asin Some 
will ke resettled in the United States, but 
most will wait months, some even years, 
before a host country can be found 
nwfoay 194! alone, 14,300 Vietnamese 
saaepedt her country by boat, an upsurge 
that Thay bet die int } mart oo reioved ate PETTE= 
ment vigilance, since many Vietnamese 
troops are tied down on the border with 
Ching and 
an Caos, 


Vietnamese refugess newly arrived in 


Rampuchea. (Lambodia) 


the U.S. recetve aid from individuals.and 
rom private and government agencies 
Thev tend to be siee: self-supporting 
and within five years their employment 
rote is the same os the average for all 
Americans. [Indo-Chinese refugees (some 
491,000, 70 percent of them Vietnamese) 
tend to settle where their farmilies or com- 
potriots are established; California has bv 
far the largest number 


captain of this vessel-in-the-making, I un- 
roll a map of Southeast Asia. 

Ra's EVES Licht up with recognition, He 
jabs a trembling finger toa point on the map 
Just to the southeast of the city once called 

Sron of the coast of the COUNTY once 
called South Vietnam 

“There!” he exclaims, “Vung Tau!” 


A PEERS into the Map as if secing right 

through the colored ink and paper to a 

last world of white sand beaches, forest- 
covered coastal mowuntams, thatch-and- 
bamboo villages, and blue-green seas that 
teem with fish, shrimp, and lobster ready 
ror the taking. 

He is moved, but can't understand why a 
stranger would want to know his personal 
history. Because Ba speaks only rudimen- 
tary English, tes translator, Hung Van 
Neuven, a young Vietnamese fisherman 
nicknamed “Sonny, helps to pz iaips race 

We were ahways fisnermen, back to tite fe- 
ginning of mentory, long before we came to 
Vang Tau. We ltved te the for north, near 
Hatphong, — wart the happy fine. We 
fished the seas and the seas fed uy. Then 
cane the Commins 

Ba recalls their 1954 takeover of North 
Vietnam that ended French rule 

Our people didn't like the French, but we 
liked (he Communists even less. They want 
ed fo make us work like sarves. Wien the 
French left, we went oul fo the open sea 
where the Dip American ships were waiting 
for us. But we had fe iet our own fine Doat 
drift away on the waves forever. That was 
lhe saddest bime—ihe women cried. That 
was Hoot AMHLOEY ONE 

American ships took the fleeing fishermen 
to South Vietnam, resettling them in coastal 
towns, mainly around Phan Thiet 

Phere we bul boat momober two. Pien, in 
1068, the Communists bring Lie war to Phan 
Thiet, so we sail farther south, Lhis time to 
Vung lau. Chere we lve and fish until 975, 
when the Communists take over Wie whole 
country. Once more we wen out lased, and 





the American ships were wailing. Boal nuwm- 
ber fue flodied away on tre waves, yes, Gul 
ie saved our freedom 

Most of the families were taken to Guam, 
then, finally, to the United States, to be scat- 
tered across the land 
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Catch weighed and counted, a Vietnamese crew reidves as Sinh Ven Weuyen ta: 
shop with Ailoo shrimp buyer Larry fonea, Some buyers won't deal with the Viet 
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Some families go to Minnaeseta, some to 
Pennsylvania, Oflahoma. The 
Americans don tunderstand that we want lo 
keep our fantilies logetner in one Dig fart 


And 


Ws CoMnie 


rome fi 


le Lowistane, where i 

and we can fish fora imving again 
But local Louisiana fishermen proved less 

than welcoming 

They sav there’ 
fish forall. They won'Liet us deck, won't ony 
our shrimp. They shoot our boats, make 
threats, chase us. But where can we po? 

Phen we find that, nearoy, in Bier, peo- 
ble don't seem to mind so much if we come 
We work fard, saté our money, so we can 
start buying small fishing poats. We even 
ciart (natlding new ones 

Ba smiles, rapping the solid cypress 
planking of his new vessel. “This,” he says, 
“this is boat number three!” 

Throughout their generation-long exodus 
the Wanderers from Vung lau have alwavs 
kept what they call the big family together 

The big family—their notion of itis ditter- 
ent from ourown. We Westerners, too, have 
our nuclear family unit and our larger ex- 
tended family. But among the Vietnamese 
people, the extended family is paramount, 
providing the context for the nuclear family 
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nat ROUEN sAvimp and 


we don thee the cold vteather. Many of 


Each small family unit pools its savings with 
the larger family, thus enabling family lead- 
ers to finance maior projects—the buving of 
a home, the sending of a child to college, the 
building of a boat. 


ICHARD GOLLOTT had no intention 
_of getting involved in anything as epic as 
an exodus. He merely wanted to hire 
some extra ovster shuckers 
“Thatwas early 1977," he remembers, sit- 
ting at his desk in the small office of Cap'n 
Gollott Seafood on Bilow's Back Bay. “It 
was a bad time. We had two trailerloads of 
ovsters and no one to shuck ‘em. People just 
don't want to-shuck ovsters any more. The 
work's too messy, and 1's just plain back- 
breaking to sit there on a little stool-all day 
making the same motions hour after hour 
“Anvway, | beard about these Vietnam- 
ese refugees who'd been settling around 
New Orleans. We drove a van over there, 
picked up a dozen or so, and brought ‘em 
back here to work during the dav. | never 
saw people so ¢ager to work! They wouldn't 
work for wages—wanted to be paid by the 
amount of work they did. They learned real 
quick, and pretty soon lots of ‘em were mak: 
ing six or seven dollars an hour. What's 


more, they were honest—vou could always 








With only mental blueprints and yardseticks, a fisherman and a helper measure the 


spiling of the hull planking of a new boat (above). Every available member of the ex- 
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leave tools lying around and they would stay 
right there. 

“But it wasexpensive driving to and from 
the New Orleans area every day. So we got 
two Vietnamese families to come and live 
here. Pretty soon others followed. Before 
you knew it, we had a whole community of 
Vietnamese refugees growing right here in 
Biloxi.” 


PNTER FATHER THANG, the fisher- 
man priest who has played the role of a 
m Moses to his people. Shortly after the 
first fishermen’s families started gathering 
in Biloxi, this diminutive Vietnamese 
clergyman, a refugee himself, turned up at 
the Biloxi office of Roman Catholic Bishop 
Joseph Lawson Howze. He wanted to min- 
ister to the new Vietnamese community, he 
said, The bishop directed him to Monsignor 
Gregory Johnson of St. Michael's Church on 
the waterfront. 

“These fishermen are Catholics, you 
know,” Monsignor Johnson explains. 
“Thev are a very, very devout people, and 
Father Thang, or Father James as we call 
him, has become their shepherd here just as 
he was back in Vietnam, 

“He fled from North to South Vietnam in 
1954, then studied for the priesthood in Sai- 
gon while working as a taxi driver. After he 
Was ordained in 1956, he went to Vung Tau 
and founded a church in the fishing village 
of Phuoe Tinh nearby. There he gathered 
his flock and kept them together. 

“He's doing the same here, under what we 
call a spiritual apostolate—taking care of 
baptisms, marriages, services, Holy Com- 
munion, all their spiritual needs. He's also 
working to bring together families that have 
been separated, arranging to bring them 
down here to Biloxi.” 

A choir of indescribably sweet and angelic 
voices lured me into St. Michael's on a 
Saturday morning. Within, Father Thang 
afficiated at a wedding of two young Viet- 
namese, both from Vung Tau. 

The black-garbed priest raised his hands 
in blessing over the youthful couple—the 
lovely bride, Nhung Thi Nguyen, in ex- 
quisite white gown, and the groom, Lam 
Thuy Nguyen, in a natty yellow tuxedo. 

The sun beamed through the church's 
stained-glass windows, which depict the 
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Apostles holding out a large net. It seemed 
particularly appropriate: the Apostles and 
Father Thang—all fishers of men. 

I caught Father Thang after the cere- 
mony, congratulating: him for his work in 
bringing together the once scattered fisher- 
men’s families from the town of Vung Tau. 

He shrugged. “Lonly do what I must co. 
The people come here, so 1 come here. | 
come here, so the people come here. It’s all 
the same. We stay together. 

“But, please, vou must forgive me,” he 
enid, “lam needed... .” And off he went on 
another errand of the spirit, shepherding his 
wandering people, 


wanderers from Vung Tau want to do 
more than shuck oysters. Thev want to 

resume their livesas ichermen. Even before 
they came to Biloxi, the families around 
New Orleans—those that could scrape up 
the money—beran buving whatever small 
fishing boats were available, many rusted 
and leaking. Fora time whole families lived 
aboard these decrepit vessels: 

A few started docking in Empire, Louisit 
ana, an hour's drive from New Orleans. 

“I've fished here all my life,” a fisherman 
in Empire told me. “Mostly | keep to a cer- 
tain territory. Then, all of a sudden, these 
Vistnamese start puttin’ in here— 35 or 40 
boats at first, then more and still more. Mv 
catch went down a third this past year. I 
don't want them poachin’ on me. We got a 
hard enough time makin’ ends meet as it is.” 

The wanderers from Vung Tau quickly 
got the message that they were unwelcome. 
Signs appeared: No Vietnamese Wanted. 
Decking privileses for Vietnamese were 
sharply restricted. They found it hard to sell 
their catch to local shrimp and seafood buy- 
ers. There were even incidents of physical 
harassment and threats of worse—though 
noone was hurt. Not in Empire, anyway. 

But over in Seadrift, Texas—t50 miles 
away—the mounting violence exacted its 
toll. An American fisherman was shot and 
killed by a Vietnamese member of a croup of 
fishermen similar to the one from Vung Tau. 
The case went to court. Verdict: justifiable 
homicide in self-defense, prompted by intal- 
erable harassment. But this hardly mollified 
sentiment= on either side. 


B THERE ARE TROUBLES. The 
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It’s all work ond [tttie play for 
Biloxt's struggling new Vietram- 
Sse COMET y 

Seventeen eor-old Phi La 
(left) gets instructions from her 
new boss, fares Moore, ata loca! 
fast-food restaurant. Some of her 
ma will be turned over to her ret 
ents, who will pool savings with 
other members of the extended 
fomiily for fou expences 

Crowding around ao worltable 
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loot | (Delow), Vietnamese girls 
nd women prepare newly cauent 
Gulf shrinip for shipment 

Our on the Gulf, retired t.4 
Army Set. Boll Secborr pilots Mig 
trowler (far right) as his wife 
Mid, ad Vietnamese war oride 1d 
years ago, culls trash fish from 
the catch with the help of refugee 
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'URNED AWAY from Empire, the wan 

derers from Vung lau hoped to reassem- 

bhe the scattered fragments of their lives 
in Biloxi 

“They nearly got turned away from here 
too,” the owner of a shrimp unloading dock 
“There were threats, some sabotage 
of their beats and nets, the usual thing. Birt 
it was only afew people who got riled up 

“Shrimping's been real bad these past few 
Years. Foo many fishermen already, And 
then we had heavy rains in April 1980 that 
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ruined the spawning. Some locals blamed 
the Vietnamese for the drop in catch, but, 
heck, how can vou blame them for faatr 
“Truth is, if we had a real abundance of 
sOrimp | he big OuUtsicle [rat le ih would COTE 
over here and scoop ‘em up anyway, If you 
ask me, the Viets don't make much ditter- 
ence. They re catching alotol shrimp noone 


clee would trv for, They don't mind staving 





out longer hours, working the poor beds 
“Lots of places around here wouldn't buy 
We fig- 


en't it? 


from ‘em, but me-and a few others. 
ured, why not? This is America, 
These are hardworking, honest people 
ood fishermen and good businessmen, Ab 
solutely tristworth, 

“T've often tried to act as mediator when 
they have troubles with other people here in 
Bilexd. The language can be areal problem 
Che Vietnamese often find Gulf fishing rules 
and customs confusing. 

“For instance, they like to shrimp trom 
north to south hike they did in Vietnam, 
while around here the boats traditionalls 
move [rom east to west 
moves the same way, trawl lines and nets cet 
crossed and tangled. And they didn t under- 
stand at first about light signals, docking 
nrocedures, all the fishermen’s rules of the 
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roud, This caused friction with the locals 
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Uneder an negotiated by 
Linited Nations Vietna 
covernment has agreed tothe orderly release 
of thousands of citizens, many with relative 

already in the United States. But there's no 
Hine who will be among them 

There are other met 
“Getting out a particular family member 
orth of gold, 
“We send the monev through 
an agent in Pans. He gets it to Vietnam 
Then the government lets them —hut 
oniy alter aking eve ry thing they own.” 

These, of course, are the “boat people.” 
The original wave of wanderers trom Vung 
Tau missed this particular horror: [hey had 
hoats of their own, took along their-savings, 
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and escaped the routine brutalization by pi- 
rates that attlicted those w he fled later 


‘We had 330 people in one boat,” recalisa 


fisherman who arrived in Biles in late 1980 
‘Tt takes only two and ¢ i days to ¢et to 
Malaysia, but pirates board our boat five 
Limes ‘ne take our mone clothes 
They attack the women, They throw our 
water and rice into the sea, Twice they ram 
our boat ane try lo sink us 

“But then two big fish come up and keep 
us afloat until we reach Malaysia ih 

Delirium 3 Wkiore in the making? 
l times | heard similar stories of big 
fish, or wha miraculously: rescuing boat 
people at sea. Whales, I discovered, are sa- 
hshermen 

“One time | was going to shoot 2 
that came up near our boat,” 
told me. “My daddy, he scream and 

Never shoot a whale, be told me 
They bring good fortune to fishermen.’ 

Outside of Tau, 1 happens, 
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The soft sway of a Vietnamese hammock and the cool breeze of an American 





air conditioner give dowble comfort to three-year-old Mary Thi Vo. 
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bleached skeleton of a whale guards the 
town's entrance. Who's to sav where 5ym- 
bolism ends and the miraculous begins? 





HEN VOU REALIZE what these chil- 
ue dren have seen with those lovely eves of 
@ © theirs!” exclaimed Susan Hunt, princi- 
pal of Biloxi’s Gorenflo Elementary Schoel, 
as we toured her classrooms for several 
hours one weekday morning. 

*They're doing very well here. They excel 
in math and art, and most of them pick night 
upon English. They can speak it much bet- 
ter than their parents. At home they are the 
ones toanswer the phone, read the mail, talk 
to visitors. But it does cause some problems 
within the family. Among the Vietnamese, 
children are traditionally seen, not heard. 
But here they know much more about 
what's going on than their elders. It makes 
the parents feel inferior, and the children 
even start talking back—which used to be 
unheard of. 

“Bot aren't they beautiful?” Susan asked, 
as we sat down at a cafeteria table to share 
lunch with a group of Vietnamese children. 
Qne littl girl's sparkling eves attracted 
mine. She looked perhaps eight, but Susan 
told me she was actually 14— old enough to 
remember the war, the bouts, the pirates. 

“Once ina while a few of the other chil- 
dren, they pick on us," the girl told me. 
“They laugh at us and throw things. They 
call us names—Vietcong, gooks. They try to 
beat us up.” Her eves gleamed with dark de- 
fiance. “But we don't run away,” she said, 
"We don't scare... .” 


glishasa Second Language at a local high 

school in Biloxi. Sponsored by the state of 
Mississippi and funded by the federal gov- 
ernment, the classes are organized by pro- 
gram coordinator Jane O'Brien for Catholic 
Social and Community Services of Biloxi. 
Jane sat beside me as a score of young Viet- 
namese grappled with the maddening com- 
plexities of the English language. 


ATTENDED A NIGHT CLASS in En- 


“It's a very difficult language for them,” 
Jane explained. “Cambodians, for instance, 
have an easier time learning English than 
the Vietnamese. English has so many 
sounds that don’t exist in Vietnamese, and 
vice versa, Eyen when it seems to them that 
they're saving it right, it can be hard for an 
American to understand them. 

“Weteach classes entirely in English here. 
And what we teach vou might call survival 
English—how to read signs, understand 
grocery advertisements, get on a bus. It 
makes no point trving to teach grammar and 
parsing sentences ta someone whocan't read 
a Fire Escape sign.” 

She pointed out something else. “Do you 
notice,” she asked, “how the vounger chil- 
dren walk compared with the older ones? 
Like Americans, with free-¢winging steps 
instead of the smaller, tighter steps the older 
ones learned in Vietnam. And they don't 
squat down on their haunches the way the 
older ones do. They're becoming more and 
more Americanized.” 


story back in Washington, D, C., I see 

on TY that a group of Ku Klux Klan 
members in Texas have burned a mock Viet- 
namese fishing boat in effigy, just before 
the start of the spring shrimping season. The 
image of the Klansmen with their torches 
and white hoods burns into my mind like 
a branding iron. What must the wanderers 
from Vung Tau be thinking as they watch 
theevening news in Biloxi? But, then, terror 
is nothing new to them. They've rarely lived 
without it. 

I think of the littl Vietnamese girl in Gor- 
enflo Elementary School. Her words ring in 
my inner ear: “We don't scare. ..." 

I remember, too, Ba Van Neuven’'s boat 
number three out there on the Biloxi water- 
front, emerging chostlike from the fog, its 
lines as graceful asa gull in flight. 

And lwonder. .. 1] wish I didn't but I do 

.. has the exodus of the wanderers from 


Vung Tau ended yet? [] 


Py sobs LATER, while writing this 


Swinging bebveen two worlds, young Christopher gets. push from his father, Hung 
Van Neuven, known as Sonny, and sails toward his American mother, Veronica, in 
the yard of ther Bilow home. “My daddy, he still doesn't accept Veronica,” says Son- 
ny, “but he say Christopher going to be one heck of a fisherman!” 
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Forces of nature consort 
to create masterworks 
along the gallery of 

the South Nahanni. 

the Nahadeh or Powerful 
River of Indian lore. 

now lifeline of a 
national park 1n the 
Northwest Territories. 
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NW THE VILLAGE Charles Yohin, 82, 
was speaking in the language of the 
Slave tribe of Athapaskan. Indians. 
John Vital, another gray-headed Slave 
man, translated, adding stories of his 

own. This is what they told me: 

Early some autumns in what is now the 
southwestern corner of Canada’s Northwest 
Territories, a few hunting bands of Slaves 
would start long. separate journeys over- 
land toward the high headwaters of Naha- 
deh, or Powerful River. 

Each band was simply the members of 
from one to three families. Dogs carried the 
families’ food and possessions in packs until 
davlong cold tightened up the creeks and 
snows smoothed over broken ground. Then 
sleds were built, and the dogs pulled those as 
the hunting bands followed game through 
the mountains. 

The people camped from caribou to 
mountain sheep to moose, camping best 
where the moose were fat, placing a part of 
each slain moose just so in a tree, to say, in 
effect: Sec, our life because of yours. 

With luck, by breakup time as Powerful 
River flushed the ice from its channels, there 
would be seven, maybe eight moose hides to 
sew together with tendons and stretch across 
a tapered frame of poplar-and willow. Soon 
as many as 15 people, with all their belong- 
ings and all their dogs, would crowd aboard 
this pitch-sealed craft and push off into the 
current. And Nahadeh, running fast, very 
cold, and very big, as it always runs, would 
carry them back toward the lowlands, com- 
pleting the cvcle. 

This is what the people floated past and 
what I came to explore, for three weeks in 
winter and again for two months during the 
summer of 1980, within @ landscape litle 
changed since the skin-boat days: 

Hot springs, some bubbling out of tufa 
mounds— ornately terraced deposits of cal- 
cium and other minerals, Glaciers, The 
three most spectacularly carved river can- 
yons in Canada, which together form one of 
the deepest canvon systems on the earth's 


surface. Reedy marshes. A miniature sand- 
stone desertscape, bizarrely sculpted by 
Whirling winds. Whirlpool rapids. Moss- 
still forest glacles. Tundra plateaus. A wa- 
terfall spilling more than one and a half 
times the height of Niagara. Cliff faces shat- 
tered by frost into towering hoodoos. And a 
limestone landform known as karst, with es- 
sentially bottomless sinkhole lakes, abrupt- 
ly plunging canyons, and miles of stil! 
largely unexplored caves. 

Now understand the name as those Slaves 
did: Nah, power, asin primal magic, as in 
medicine power; deh, river. Nahadeh, a riv- 
¢rto connect nature with the spirit of man in 
potent wavs, 

Nahadeh, better known today as the 
South Nahanni River, originates close to the 
Yukon Territory and flows southeastward 
out of the Ragged Range of the Selwyn 
Mountains (map, pages 402-403), No sooner 
is it past the Selwyns than it meets the mas- 
sive Mackenzie Mountains. Meets them 
and, surging along a course more ancient 
than the period of mountain uplift, cuts 
straight across them, severing the spines of 
successive ranges. Finally, some 390 river 
miles from its beginnings, the South Na- 
hanniempties into the Liard River, the main 
tributary to the lakewide, Arctic-bound 
Mackenzie River. 

In 1972 the federal government set asidea 
reserve for Parks Canada in the heart of this 
geologically extravagant watershed. Its offi- 
cial borders were finally outlined just five 
years ago, in 1976, toenclose the lower two- 
thirds isome 240 river miles) of the South 
Nahanni and the lower half (about 70 river 
miles) of its primary tributary, the Flat Riv- 
er. The result: 1,840-square-mile Nahanni 
National Park, the goal of my two recent 
trips to the Northwest Territories. 

Located ten air miles outside the down- 
stream boundary of the preserve, Nahanni 
Park field headquarters overlooks the con- 
fluence of the South Nahanni and the Liard 
from the base of cliff-sided Nahanni Butte. 
When our chartered skiplane landed here 


At Hole-in-the-Wall Lake, author Douglas Chadwick stniggles with supper. “Fire 
nearly impossible to start,” Chadwick's journal notes, “and food ts cold before it’s 
halfway daten. But wheat a pure and limitless wildermess we are in." In 1979 
UNESCO proclaimed the park the first-world heritage site for all mankind. 


Nahannt Canada’s Wilderness Park 
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inearly March, photographer Matt Bradley 
and | were welcomed by parka-clad Lou 
Comin, the park's chief warden. 

Across the river stood the small native set- 
tlement of Nahanni Butte, population about 
80, where the local Slave Indians spend 
much of their time these days, having come 
to depend Jess and less upon the bush for liv- 
ing. A few make use of hunting and fishing 
rights they retain within the preserve. And 
others are developing a different sort of rela- 
tionship with the park. 

“For major construction projects we hire 
all the native workers we can get,” Lou Co- 
min told us as we entered park headquarters 
for a cup of coffee. “Qur regular mainte- 
nance crew is made up of three part-time 
employees, two of them are trom the village. 
And I hope we'll have at least one native 
warden when new positions open up.” 

After a thorough orientation from Lou, 
Matt and I flew on to begin our explorations 
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near the western border of the park, high in 
the glacier-shouldered portion of the Kag- 
ged Range known as Les Aiguilles—“the 
needles.” Our destination was Hole-in-the- 
Wall Lake, and the first thing we did after 
being left alone on its shore was to hole up 
even further, 

Because it was cold, too cold to snow, 
Instead, a mist of ice crvstals was condens- 
ing outof the stillness between the surround- 
ing spires, The afternoon high was minus 10 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the temperature to- 
bogganed downward from there. Night 
came with a light wind, and we hovered 
around our campfire flame like moths. 

Our tent was pitched 200 air miles west 
of Fort Simpson, Northwest Territories, 
where Nahanni Park maintains an office. 
To the southwest, 135 miles away, lav Wat- 
son Lake, Yukon Territory, the other town 
where visitors charter planes to take them 
to the park. 
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Only river highways cross Nahanni 
National Park, 1,840-square miles set 
aside in 1972-to mark varied chapters in 
Canada’s geologic history. The park 
harbors 240 miles of the southeast: | 
major rtiieduc the Flat River. 

Few but Indian Niners knew the area 


“Tall, wrinkled up, awful crooked coun- 
try.” longtime Nahanni hand Gus Kraus 
once described the bush to me. And still re- 
mote. By coming to see it during the season 
when the north country casts its strongest 
spells, Matt and I had the place as-much to 
ourselves as any traveler of an earlier day. 


the Nahanni until fairly recently. Few- 

er still came out again, The first ones, 
other than a passing fur trader or two, came 
around the turn of the century. They were 
nearly all gold fevered, panning their way 
upriver toward the Klondike area of the Yu- 
kon, A rumor developed that 4 number of 
them had been done to death by fiercely hos- 
tile Indians (of gigantic size, some claimed) 
said to live year round in the river's head- 


Ne MANY white men ever went into 


lands and ruled by a mysterious woman of 


part European blood. 
Then in 1908, three veare after Wilhe and 


Nahanni: Canada’s Wilderness Park 


Frank McLeod had set out to work gold 
prospects in the area, 4 search party led by 
a third brother, Charlie, found them, Both 
were headless skeletons. Insome versions of 
the story they were tied to trees. 

One guess was that an Indian killed the 


MecLeods, Charlie always believed his 
brothers were murdered by their partner, a 
Scotsman who may or may not have been 
seen later in British Columbia's Telegraph 
Creek, or maybe Vancouver, with every 
pocket full of money or gold. 

The prospector O'Brien froze, nugget 
hard, atop The Twisted Mountain. Another 
named Shebbach starved—or went crazy 
and ten starved. Eppler‘and Mulholland 
vanished—through the ice, it was assumed, 
Jorgenson sent a message to a trader friend 
saving he was onto some gold. The trader 
arrived to find a burned-out cabin with 
Jorgenson’s bones nearby, minus the skull, 
Supposedly. (Continued on page 408) 
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Waves of rimstone, or tiga 
(left)j—calcium and other 
minerals percolated from 
Underground springs—stem 
to break about buttenwort 
lenves. These frogile tuo 
scallons crown the Rabbit- 
kettle Hotsprings mounds, 
Conoada's largest, rising as 
high as OO feet 

Downriver, the high sulfur 
content of Arauws Aotaprings 
checks. tufa huitidup, ‘ear 
the main pools, rigors of Na 
ham exploration dissolve 
for the author (right), soak 
ing in a 95°F seep on the 


riverbank, The 20 acres of 


msn vegetation around the 
SOrings Once gave rise to fall 
tales of ao tropical yaoliey. 
Wind-rounded sandstone 
orbs the size of marbies to 
baseballs (bottom. left) dot 
the Sarl Blowouts, four 
acres of soft sandstone ex- 
paused on a mountainside. 
Besides forming the spheres, 
the concentrated cir cur- 
rents have. diso carved the 
rockinto sculptures as tallos 


au feet. 
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Nahanni's legendary gold lode remains 
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pour Diy Varden trout hooked by his 
father and padding partner, Lorry Clat 
terouck (bottom right). A clothesline on 
Irifiwood poles (bottom left!) aire peur 
sou by rain of the end of @ journey 


worn &vey OLOTCe Of rie efor iT 
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One fellow blew himself up with dvna- 
mite, Still] others drowned in white water. 
Or rather fragments of busted boats were 
found here and there. The river kept most of 
the bodies... . 

As tales of the South Nahanni spread, ex- 
otic vegetation and queer beasts were added 
toits hot springs, more and more heads were 
separated from the bodies of its casualties, 
and gold glimmered bright on its gravel 
bars, The country ended up with a legend- 
ary reputation and a sinister set. of names: 
Broken Skull River, the Funeral Range, 
Deadmen Valley, the Headless Range, 
Hell's Gate. But perhaps this is only the 
white man’s way of acknowledging the nah 
of Powerful River. 

During our four-cay stay at Hole-in-the- 
Wall it once warmed all the way upto 13°F. 
While Matt and Lextenced the spokes of our 
ski trails outward from the hub of camp, the 
sun reached mountain goats and blue ice- 
falls high on the south-facing cliffs. But we 
and the resident moose remained shadowed 
by the practically seamless granite escarp- 
ments that skyrocketed up for thousands of 
feet from the lake's opposite shore. 

If there are more formidable walls toscale 
anywhere, they are in a part of the Ragged 
Range just beyond the park known as the 
Cirque of the Unclimbables (pages 418-19). 

Not far from camp were the hottest 
(104°F) hot springsinthe park, heated by the 
residual molten energy of the igneous-rock 
injection that hacl raised the Selwyn Moun- 
tains, But the pools were too small and too 
fragile for us to bathe in. Warmth on the sun- 
lit cliffs and deep beneuth our feet, vet not a 
calorie for us. 


Journal—March 22: Matt and I 
hitched a helicopter ride with Lou Co- 
min, who was making a winter wildlife 
survey, Loushuttled us northward to the 
river near Rabbitketdle Hotsprings, and 
we have been skiing downstream on the 
South Nahanni’s wide, frozen surface 
for almost a week now. 

Lou told us he had spotted 27 wolves 
together on this part of the river a couple 
weeks ago. Matt and I haven't seen the 
pack, but have had some good gliding in 
their beaten trails and those of caribou, 
At other times we make no more than 
aomile an hour in the baseless, drifted 
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powder, No matter. [am where I want 
to be already. 

Low sun colors on the mountains and. 
new mountains on all horizons. Glisten- 
ing ice fins heaved up in the center of the 
channel, The glass sounds of water nin- 
ning under thin ice in the shallows. 
Around oa windless bend this same deep 
Nuff that buries our skis has preserved 
the perfect tail-to-head feather imprint 
of a great homed owl where it dived 
upon a weasel. 

At night green Dames of the northern 
lighis flicker bétween the constellations, 
while] how! and am somehow satisfied if 
onky echoes answer. [call this good pras- 
pecting and so, [ suspect, did many of 
those before us who tramped a winter 
trail in this lonely northern bush, 


A warm spell softened the days that fol- 
lowed, The river ice grew soft as well in 
places, and I twice wet a boot breaking 
through it. Matt, trailing a safety rope, led 
the wav around a long gash of open water 
toward surer ice, We failed to reach Sun- 
blood Mountain and Virginia Falls, our 
downstream targets, before our pickup ski- 
plane arrived. But ] would soon be back to 
run with the river between summer green 
shores, for | had most of Nahanni’s wonders 
vet to see, 


THEN T DID RETURN in early July, I 

1} baci a new partner, fellow Montanan 
WF Loren Kreck. An orthodontist whose 
spare time is largely devoted to kayaking 
mountain rivers, Loren might be described 
83 a man equally attracted to snageled white 
sets of rapids, peaks, and teeth. Nahanni 
Park's Lou Cemin, recently promoted to 
acting superintendent, invited usto join him 
and warden Ray Breneman ona canoe run 
down the Flat River, the big tributary that 
drains from the west to join the South Na- 
hanni about midway through the park, 

Floatplanes carried us and our boats to 
Seaplane Lake, 80 river miles up the Flat 
There we madé camp on an island in the 
company of a bald eagle, two curious loons, 
several beavers, and a ten-pound northern 
pike that was lured into joining us for din- 
ner. The following morning began with a 
portage over a tremulous forest floor of peat 
patterned with lacy horsetail rushes and 
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silver pillows of the lichen commonly called 
reindeer moss 

Where the portage trail met the river, peo- 
ne on expeditions Tram previous vears had 
written messages on the bark of birch trees, 
One inscription mentioned clouds of hunger 
mosquitoes, Right. Their offspring were 
here, urging usinto the water. Itthen gavea 
O77 date and a name. "A voung guy,” Lou 
said over my shoulder. “Climbed into his 
boat and was never heard from again.” As 
far as Lou knew, we were the first to start 
down the Flat this vear 

The Indians had it right the first time 
when they named this river Too Nakadeh, 
or “white-water river.” With Lou and Ray 
poking up out of the spray cover of their ca- 
noe and Loren and mein folcliing kavaks, we 
spent the first day paddling hard to sort out 
wave: washing up against boulders from 
those merely in a general lather about et- 
ting to a lower elevation 

We were grubstaking ourselves with 
blueherrtes, grown up among the rusted res- 
idue of a prospectors camp, when it began 
to rain. The downpour increased through- 
outthe afternoon, cancelinga planned bush- 
whack to Wildmint Hotsprings and raising 
the water level of the Flat River by more 
than two feet 





Patience, luck, and a quicker eye barely catch the proverbial quick red fox, seldom 


HE END of our first river day involved 

paddling to the refuge of a back edidvon 

one shore, then angling the bows of our 
boats upstream as we raced against the 
swollen current, hoping to make a landing 
directly across on the opposite shore. Or 
murhty close boat. 

Two hundred feet beyond our traverse the 
water turned wolverine, tore its wav around 
a cliff-edged bend, and became a mile-long 
sequence of 3- to 12-foot-hich waterfalls 
with rock-forked hydraulic curlers between 
them. My own theory of evolution ts that lite 
forms advanced from the water to the Land 
specifically to avoid places like this. 

Evervthingeased up somewhat by the fol- 
lowing afternoon. From time to time we 
took hold of one anothers gunwales to drift 
along together, while sun patches roamed 
the valleys and beavers slid off the banks 
and slapped their stern paddles on the quiet 
water to ANNOUNCE Our passage. 

Ray, Dlearned, had only recently come to 
the Nahanni from the truly flat prairies of 
Saskatchewan. (ne reason behind this pa- 
trol was Tor him to become better acquainted 
with both the park and the travel conditions 
its visitors are likely to experience 

As for Lou: It sav=s something about a 
park, I think, that its superintendent is not 


ah 


seen in Nahanni Pork. This elustve reynard, lightly fired for sumoter, trailed 
compers long the southem end of the river, probably lured by thetr food. 


Nahanni: Canada s Wilderness Park 
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Autumn sets fire fo aspen und birch 
around the piping sinkholes (above) near 


‘ ohin. Lake, @ moafor DOLAG-Mesre Sire 

These sinkholes, as deep as [OO freer, have 
i] 1 I. 
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water-eroded pipelines in underlying rock 


Meliwiter poids lend summer color tod 
glacier in a spur of the Rugged Rar 
fright), 20 miles outside Nofanni’s rigrth- 
wrest border. Park proponents hope to add 


more of the eric Cler-lorve d POMEe 


Whine Grogrdohic, sepreniner PVs! 








necessarily the warden withthe mostmemo- a floatplane to meet, one that would take us 
randums in his briefcase but the sortol part- the opposite direction toward Rabhbitkettle 
ner vou would hopetohaveinvourcanoeon Hotsprings 
anv tough, bunched-up piece of water. After 

spread all our gear out to dry in the eve- HE KABBITRETILE AREA marks 
ning, | was happy to discover that this su- the point at which both the South Na- 
perintendent can also cook bannock as-well hanni and most visitors enter the purk 
as any fronti¢raman who ever flipped the A e Visitors arrive 
camp bread ina skillet here by canoe, havinis First flown farther 
Chere was leftover bannock the nextday northwest toland ata lake called the Moose 











arge proportion of { 





when we stopped opposite the incoming Ponds and floated down the upper part of 
Canbou River for lunch. A hoodooed lunch Powerful River. For most of its length this 
HR above us was anentire mountain- nonpark-river section goes by the name the 
leofdark winglike vanesand pillarsastall Rock Garden. It has also been called the fin- 
ae =40 feet By lunchtimethedavattertnatwe est white-water canoeing in Canada 
were parting company near the juncture of Ata park cabin on the edge of Rabhbit- 
the Flat-and the South Nahanni. Low-and kettle Lake we met another park warden, 
Ray planned to pa vay backto Na- Tom Elliot, who went over ast of survival 
hanni Butte headquarters. Loren andl had tims and regulations with us, as he does with 














Menwearthe mark ofthe South Nohonni 
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dians, &2-veor-old Charles Yohin (above) 


holds memories of winter-long 
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as many park travelers a: possible. Nahan- 
ni's rules are few, and 50 are its “improve- 
ments’ 
grates and log outhouses. Both are designed 
more to minimize the impact of visitors at 
popular sites than to provide services or en- 
force a preoccupation with safety 

The primarily be- 
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a | ij a 
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mainiy campgrounds with fire 


svstemnn works well, 
a mere morning crowd at the 
Banff or Yell 
~ahanni's L isitors le generals delighted ti 
be left more or less on their own. 

The young preserve is becoming bette 
known, though. A current road-building 
project along the Liard River from Fort 
Sampson to Fort Liard will soon bring driv: 
ers wit | of Nahanni Hutte 


un 1 


600 annually, 
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sites (not for the elusive Nahanni gold but 
for tungsten, copper, and Zin 
developed ntar the park + borclet = 
“We have to expect more people,” Tom 
toid Loren and me, “But ot most of them are 
like the ones we get now—committed to 
their own policies of leaving a light track o1 


the la oci—" i" ehoule be ahle Lo ane be i juite 


lear. heing 


a few and still keep the Nahanni pretty 
wid.” And free, [Che way tt is 

Together with two just-paddled-in young 
ren and I hiked behind Tom 
for about a mile to the Rabbitkettle tutfa 
mounds. [The springs here are warm—about 
7O°F—and rich with dissolved minerals, 
chieiiy caictum carbonate. As the spring 
water seeps outward, the minerals precip 
tate as fimst which tends to be 
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L had hud 
uring our downriver 
Wm ! 
and watched the ara- 
sof miehthawks hunting insects over 
“am mouths jammed with 


acker! 


overflow ice had become Priz2iy-0 
andlspits where we fished forour bre 
of eraviineg and Dolly Varden trout. 
One Fenley Hunter beat his way 
South Nahanni in 1928 and mace the first 
neasurements of an astonishinels 
change in the river's el vation 
name the phenomenon tor his 
laughter V Irginin [have no lea what sort 


of child Virginia was. Viremnia Falls it pure 


up the 


cen 
LF 


ir Hunter 


decided ti 


detonation 

First the river constricts to a fifth its pre 
vious Width and forms:-a jet of foam and 
thunder called the Chutes. The Chute 
steeper and steeper, CTOOPInE some VG) Ver 
cal feetin all, and suddenly Powertul River 


tlares out into Tow Actes a mM thy 





surtace 


urboarne water 


ihe south side of the river, launched over 
Lip ol sistant limestone, spalls 294 feet 


SrmHent down The center smashes into the 


prow of a huge pillar, some of the water to 
split rh besides it, some to be atomized inte 
ruinbows of sprav (pages 396-7), [he north 
nhesaniw hik down 
toa lower lip before free-falling 170 feet 


We descended some k rocks 


Stat of (he river, , oVi Livy | be 


mist-she¢c 


the very edgar of the falls for a better look, 
which is probably what the person who dis- 
appeared here two years before was doing. 
Over the noise of the falls, a noise more felt 
than heard, Loren said he did not think he 
would mind dying at such a place. Irecalla 
solitary gull circling through prismed veils 
and alighting high on the central pillar to 
preen itself 

Atthe Virginia Falls campground I signed 
the visitors’ logbook. Here were addresses 
from several nations around the world (I met 
Swiss, French, and German arctventurers 
before my trip Was over) and paragraphs of 
comments from everybody. Amid all man- 
ner of advice to the wardens and the world 
and passionate pacans to nature one contri- 
bution stood out. [It was: “Rub-a-dub-dub, 
two grubs ina tub, I hope we don't go blub 
blub blub.” 


to portage kayaks and supplies took up 
much of the following day. It was al- 
most sunset before we floated away from the 
base of the cataract. Immediately ahead of 
us was Five Mile Canyon, the first of the 


Pi tonagetaye and three round trips 


























great Nahanni gorges through the Macken- 
zie Mountains. Rub-a-dub-dub. 

They say Five Mile Canyon is strikingly 
shaped and ribboned with brilliant orange 
and vellow hues worthy of its alternate 
name, Painted Canyon. I pass this informa- 
tion on unconfirmed. I wus too busy rodeo- 
ing the 12-feet-per-second current to look 
around Very much. Besides, I had spray 
from the breakers in my eves. 

Another day, more troubled water. 
Where we stopped to look itover, we could 
se¢ a wall on one shore turn the whole rivera 
fast 90 devrees and send it as a mane of five- 
foot-tall waves into the cliff wall of the oppo- 
site shore, Whirlpools set spinning on both 
sides of the central surge have given this con- 
fusion its name of Figure Eight Rapids 
Analternate name of Rapid That Runs Both 
Wars is equally telling, as is a third title: 
Hell's Gate. 

An impressive percentage of the craft not 
portaged around Figure Eight come out of it 
upside down. It has claimed several lives at 
high water. “There's at least a two-foot drop 
where that left whirlpool! shears back into 
the current,” Loren calculated. “We're best 
off taking the big stuff night down the middle 
until the last minute," 

I started in close behind Loren but lost 
track of him for a moment in the high chop. | 
was making a high-speed waterwheel out of 
my double-blaced paddle when I heard a 
vell above the water's shout. 

It was my partner, sliding in his boat 
down the side of a wall-reflected wave 

_ho, not in trouble. In fact, from the ex- 
pression on his face it was plain thatthe man 
could not have been happier. He was just 
whooping it up. You see, Loren Kreck is 6) 
years Old, but he does not beheve that. He 
beheves places like Figure Bight Rapids are 
fountains of youth. 

From the beginning, Nahadeh sliced its 
three grandést canvons breathtakingly 
sharp and narrow: And they have staved 


A rapid by any reckoning, modestly 
named George’s Riffle tests the white- 
water wifs of park worden [ne Buker and 
the author, behind him. The reward for 
mastering the erratic five-foot crests is 
entrance to the majestic First Carrvorn: 
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past us along aA harrow bank. 4 hundred 
vards farther on and across the waterwav a 
Dall sheep ewe and lamb had climbed down 
to lick minerals from a clay deposit. Then, 
after a climbup Headless (Creek tust past the 
end of the canvon, I got back into my kayak 
and practically ran over aswimming biack 
bear] mistook fora lioating log 

The entrance to First Canyon is guarded 
by (George = Kittle, which 1s a mitle like 
lat River is flat. Haystacks is one term for 
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vounger than ever. 

[t was dusk in this cleft through the Na- 
hanni Plateau karst lands. Pink tatters of 
rain clouds sailed directly overhead. The 
rest ol the sky Was hilled with rock. Especia 
ly dark pockets of shadow on the palisades 
turned out to be cave mouths 

\ breeze fromclownriver carried the smell 
of sulfur from Kraus Hotsprings, which he 
bevond Latfterty’s Kiitle at the exit from 
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First Canyon. Gus Kraus wintered alone at 
the hot ¢prings in 1941. In 
Indian girl named Mary while ferrying her 
and her relatives across the nver at Nahanni 
Butte to escape a forest fire. The hot springs 
had two residents that winter and for many 
years thereafter 

When I wisited the Krauses in March at 


4? he met an 





their new home in some nearby mountains, 
had to wk &34-vear-olc (sue what he had de- 
cided, about Sahanni gold in his vear=s of 
prospecting. “I know it's there,” he replied 

“But suppose Id got myself, oh, a quarter of 
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watching the carly sun attach tse 
Aw tutta 
the sulfur dissolves 


to the leaves of a perfect day, 
mound encloses me: 
the carhbonate+ springs 
and streamilets cushioned with algae of 
every color from vellow to electric pur 
ple. And about 20 acres of warm ground 

In younger days Gus and Marv went 
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barefoot all winter on their cabin floor: the world would Ido with a quarter of a 
it was 68 degrees. They planted their million of those ode, square, inedible 
muirden when the mountains were still songless leaves? Gro ask (ous. This ts the 
avalanching, and they harvested musk- mother lode right here, anc I'm gotng to 
mcions and pumpkins etav and saakit intoevery pore 

The place itself favors dense choke 
cherry bushes and the largest poplars OM ELLIOT, Ray Breneman, and Lou 
along the river. These provide the musi Comin arrived July 245, mm the hydrojet 
for mv morning bath. That is, every boal that the park uses to patrol the river 
branch appends to have a bird full of below Virginia Falls—io the consicerable 
bugs and bernie: and song on it annovance of some independent, quiet 

Look. I do not have a dollar or a loving WavViarers and the eternal gratitude of 
pocket to put one in. Tell me, what in the soaked and stranded. The wardens had 


we frantn j; She ‘S Wilderness Prrh 





come to take mé on the first park exploration 
of Grotte Mickey, a cave discovered in 1970 
by Frenchman Jean Poirel. 

Not much more than a hundred feet of 
rope passed through our hands during the 
rappel from the rim of First Canyon down to 
the cave entrance. It was being able to look 
hetween vour legs and see the river some 
1,000 feet farther down that made this:an 
honest slide, So much exposure. And halfan 
howr later] was squirming along behind Lou 
ina passageway without room ehough to lift 
my stomach off a floor of ice with three 
inches of blasphemously cold water on tt. 

| returned to First Canyon later with Joe 
Buker, the fourth and final member of Na- 
hanni Park's summer warden staff, to see a 
different cave. Several hundred yards into 
the darkness bevond the mouth of Grotte 


Valerie lie the partly mummified remains of 


more than a hundred Dall sheep; the oldest 
of which have been in this strange mausole- 
um for at feast 2.000 years (page 416). 

My heacllamp ignited alcoves coated with 
ice crystals, paper thin yet grown as long as 
three inches with flawless triangular sym- 
metry in the still cavern air. Transparent 
stalagmites rose from the slick icefall that 
trapped so many disoriented, wandering 
theep in this eternal night. 

I stood at the base of the icefall, and the 
sockets of a sheep skull stared sightlessly up 
at me through the blear of a frozen pool. 
Nah! There were dripstone curtains the 
color of a heart, slender gypsum crystals 
curling out of the walls like tufts of hair... . 
But O Lord, give me sun. ona wide river! 


OREN AND I] began the final miles to Na- 
hanni Butte from Kraus Hotsprings: 
Through the Splits, where the river 


spreads out more than two miles wide along 


braided channels and where wood butfalo, 
an indigenous species, have just been rein- 
troduced to the area. 

Past deadheads, those half-drowned logs 
with one end anchored in river-bottom silt 
and the other bobbing erratically across the 
current in search of boats to scuttle. 

Past the Sand Biowouts (page 404), which 
Gus Kraus dubbed the Devil's Kitchen and 
Charle: Yohin, who told me of the skin-boat 
davs, refers toas Nintzi Enda—“live wind.” 
Here at the verv downstream éedae of the 


420) 


park, blasts of air funneled by wpper- 
ridge contours have arranged a four-acre 
display of mushrooming, noduled, hollow- 
centered statuary ona floor of fine white 
sand. L returned to this site later, as 1 did to 
many others in the park. 

And I kept returning upstream-—some- 
times with photographer Matt Bradley, 
who flew in for an August rendezvous, and 
sometimes by myself—until the first snow 
found me alone on a divide between three 
huge, nameless vallevs in the chasmed maze 
of the karst lands. 


son, an early traveler along the Na- 
wf hanni. He described the land in his 
book, Pie Dangerous River, and, ina fore- 
word to the Canadian eclition, wrote the 
following: 

“Those of us who had the good fortune to 
be on the South Nahanni tn those last days of 
the old North may, in times of hunger or 
hardship, have cursed the day weever heard 
the name of that fabled river. Yet a treasure 
was ours in the end: memories of a carefree 
time and an utter and absolute freedom 
which the years cannot dim nor the present 
age provide,” 

In 1979 the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) made this preserve the first nat- 
ural area on the globe to be officially deci- 
cated as a world heritage site—preserved 
now for all the family of man. Part of the 
UNESCO proclamation reads, “Nahanni 
National Park... . contains outstanding ex- 
amples of the major stages of the earth's evo- 
jutionary history and of significant on-going 
teological processes... .” 

The key words here are “history” and 
‘on-going. The earth did not just make this 
diverse splendor long ago. It is still creating 
it. Right now. The earth moves, as collaps- 
ing banks of silt, ice jams grinding against 
canyon walls, dust blowing off the gravel 
bars, sand swirling through stone arches, as 
waterfalls, dripping cave ceilings, and as 
tufa mounds fashioning that tenth of an inch 
of annual beauty. 

The lesson of the Nahanni is that our con- 
nection with the earth is the connection of 
one living thing to another. Powerful River. 
Powerful Park. ia 
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Images can be fleeting. A shadow A rippling 
picture in a pond. Or they can be as lasting as a 
ferme. A litetime of hard work. 

Asa maker of home appliances, Whirlpool 
Corporation believes that a lasting quality 
image ts simply the reflection of the people who 
buiid and stand behind the product. Special 
people. Motivated by pride of concept Of 
craftsmanship. OF their abiliry to make things 
that last 

This is why we take pride in stocking parts 


for as many years as we do. Why we main- 


"80-25-01. in Alaska and Hawaii ROO-2S0-1021. lie Michigan 800-67 2249 


Real quality hasa way of creating its own image. 


tain a toll-free Cool-Line® service number* you 
can call 24 hours a day. And why we have a 
nationwide organization of authorized 
Tech-Care™ service companies that are as close 
lo you as your phone book. 

You see, at Whirlpool we believe every 
apphanee we build should create its own image 
of quality. And do it for one person — you 

Its our way of saying this is more than 
just an : 
appliance. This ts <=> = 
imate Whirlpool 


Some want to keep 
ourlandunspoiled. _ 
Some want to explore it. 

_We want to explore 
without spoiling. 


There's a strange either-or proposition 
building up in this country. 

It's one that says either we completely 
preserve our public lands by turning them 
into permanent wilderness, or we tear 
them up and exploit them to the fullest for 
their natural resources. r, 


—— 
es: Tt? 


' ve ge 4F- : 
Wevegotto <t t 


believe that there's an acceptable middle 
Sround between these two extremes. 
Because neither one is really inthe long- 
range interest of our country. 
At least that’s what all of us at Atlantic 
Richfield believe. And so do the many 
Americans who have invested with us. 






















“= environmentally sound manner. 


Look at the tacts. Our public lands 
currently supply an estimated 10% of our 
energy. yet they actually contain about 
one half of all our Known domestic energy 
resources —vast amounts of coal, oil 
shale, tar sands, crude oil and natural gas. 

Yet over 40% of the 760 million acres 
that the federal government owns has 
been withdrawn from mineral mining or 
leasing. 

Another 25% has been placed uncer 
such restricted regulation that oil, gas 
and mining operations are effectively 
orecluced. 

All without ever finding out first, 

“yy through preliminary exploration, 
oy —.,. What the resource potential 
= of that land really is. 
=e The desire for land that 
a seg Stands pure and pristine 
i — © is certainly understandable. 
aga But, surely, in these times 





of Scarcity, our need for 
energy and mineral resources is 
just as pressing. We know for a fact that 

exploration can easily be conducted in an 


Lioesn't it then make sense that we in- 
vest in exploring and evaluating our public 
lands before classifying them as wilder- 
ness or otherwise, and locking them up 
forever? 

At least then we could make sure we're 
doing the nignttning. 

Orsoit seems to us at Atlantic Richfield. 


There are no easy answers. 


Abe Fach orto 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: F = 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 
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in C does a lot tor them. 


What new discoveries lie ahead? 


Like you, these youngsters can be 
susceptible to infection that overwhelms 
the body's natural immunities. Vitamin C, 
along with other essential nutrients, 
optimizes your bodys natural capacity to 
resist illness and helps keep vour tissues 
healthy, 

Tripping and talling means cuts, 
scrapes, bruises or a fracture, None of these 
will heal properly without adequate vita- 


min C, along with other essential nutrients. 


Vitamin C also increases the bodys 
ability to absorb iron from foods. Iron, the 
most common deficiency in the dict, may 
be related to a loss of energy. 


Vitamins. Something you can do for your health. 


What about the future? A great deal 
of research is being directed at possible 
relationships of vitamin C to infections, 
diseases; cholesterol levels; stress, and air 
and chemical pollution. 

The role of vitamin C ts still being 
evaluated, but in the meantime its still 
important to get enough. So eat foods rich 
in this essential nutrient. To be sure, you 
can take a vitamin C supplement. A wide 
selection of formulations is available, 
Read the label to make sure you get your 
Vitamin C in the amount you want. 

Vitamin Communications, Hottmann- 


La Roche Inc., Nutley, N.J. 07110 
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Build your own private library 
for less than $20 a month! 
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In a time-honored 
collecting tradition .. 

he eredrest hooks of the 
oreatest writers of all time. 
Bound in genuine leather and fine 


fabrics. The leather embellished with 22 karat gold. 


THE HEIRLOOM LIBRARY OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKS $~- Catinctor's Edition 


: Fifty beautiful volumes to enjoy and display in your home 


+ [seuect monthly aba price not meh higher than you pay 
for an ordinary book—just $19.50 a volume 


- Price guaranteed for the duration of your subscription 


: To be sure of acquiring your library at this low price, 
your subscription form should be postmarked by September 30), 198] 


Fach volume bound in genuine 
lecther ane fine fabric ...the leather 
embellished with 22 karat golé. 


Imagine being able to glance wp at 
Wert hwrokes hel Fr. and arty there VOUT Cath 
prvute library, With its proud expanse 
of leather spines, richly ornamented 
in wld, bearing the tithes of the 
greatest hooks ever written 

Here, clearly, would bo something of 
Pwrianenoce in a changing and 
nnicertain workl Something to treasure 
now... and to pass along to future 
Penembons tn years to con 

A treasuine, indeed, you might 
think—but surely an expensive luxury 
Far from it. 

For this is The Heirloom Library of 
the World's Greatest Books. Fifty 
enduring works of genius, selected by 
a distinguished brewed of achvisers. In 
the: hundsmmne Collector's Edition, 
onitted for posterity in bindings al 
leather and fine fabrics. Ornamented 
with exclusive designs, the splines 
ombellished with 22 kurat wold 


Beautiful books, at » guaranteed low 
price —vet you make no long-term 
commitment 

The Collector's Edition of the 
Heirloom Library will be issued 

at the conventent rate 

of ove great book per month, for just 
$10.50 «. veltinne—a price pudirantierl 
for the cluration of your subscription, 
However, you need make no long-term 
cminhnent You may cuncel VUE 
tubsctiption at any time, on 30 clays: 
Tite cece . 


The rare pleasures of owning this 
personal library 

Aso subsertber, you would enjoy, 
whenever you wish, the rich pleasure 
of taking one of these books trons your 
theli—with its fragminice of leather, its 
satisfying weight in your hands, Then 


Saver a mennétnt of anticipation as: yon 
open the volume, ta see your own 
insedband bookplade cm the clecorated 
Gnidpapers. Ancl leaf through the pages 
whniting the burnished elges 

the smactly, opaque paper ... the 
crisp, legible type .. . the wonderfully 
ewicative ihastrations, 

Above all, you wonlkd be able to 
enter at will... as-on embarking on 
a voyage of disetvery ... the world of 
Hemingway or Melville, Shakespeare 
or Dante, Dickens or Mark Twain, 
The greatest books ever written, in 
bindings worthy of the incomparable 
works they contain. 


Mail your order by September 30th 
By the time your library is complete, 
even ordinury books mav be selling ‘hor 
mor than $19.50. For the oosts of 
materials, of printing and binding, 

are rising almost daily, And thus it 

may ncoer again be possible to offer 
subscriptions to the Collectors Fectition 
Of the Heirheon Library at this 


tuamnteed low price. So, to be une of 
acquiring thie nemarkilde private tibrary 
for ne more Mien 319.50 a volume, please 
mai the subseription form at right fy 
September du, IGA? 
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THE HETRLOOM LIBRARY 
OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKS 


Please mail by September 30, 1981. 


The Franklin Library 
Fomklin Center, Poonsylvonia 1A! 
Pleise enter iis gubscriotion to the Cust lectag's Foell- 
ton af The Heirloom 1.il yraury nf the Woeld's Greatest 
Books: 60 volomes, to be boone in genuine lewther 
and! fine fabries, the leather secented with 22 lara 
fol, 1 will be sent one book permmoonth, at the price 
of 310.450", puuwnteed for the entire series. Hin 
ever, | mav cunec| my subscription af. uny time upan 
1 days writben police. 

t heed pial reathiiing rurv. P will be bilbed! fir each 
volume in advaneo of ite shipment 


"Pius my tate sales ter, ana ED S0 per hood shying 


cref hoadiing, bit oly hi pewtiage ime ewes 
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Wher. 
Mire 
Nisa 


Actress 
(lity 


State, “ip 
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THE BOOK AS A WORK OF ART 


Anatomy of an Heirloom Library Book 
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Were Dale Silcox, 
bringing Alaskan oil 
to the “Lower 48° 
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Tanker Captain Dale 
cox has Salad nearly 
all the wa ric 5 OCeans 
Now hes traveling a new 
route from the Alaskan 
pot of Valadez to tne 


Lower 48 states and back 


EVer ry th Fi Chay's 


Capiain mee ship, the 


Exon Baton Aouge, 
pDnngs rapt [han & Mait- 
million Garret of od South 
from the Al aKa Pipeline, 
einer lo a refinery in 
alifornia. or to the 
reaped a (anal 
Atthe Leanal, the 
Alaskan oil  trans- 
lered to smaller tankers 
nat can Tit through the 
waterway They continue 
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On [Oo Our Reninenes in 
Louisiana and New 
JOrsey 

Fxxon's tanker fige! 
and captains like Dale 
oGOx are among the 
Mes Important links in 
ihe crsinbution a 
Alaskan ¢ crude. That 
DIVES ( Captain Scox 
Grea at satistac ie 
Because hes bringing 
Amencan ail to the 
Lower 4B 
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MOUNT ST. HELENS 


Your covernge was like the eruption ttself 
awesome, stupendows, and magnificent 
Tom Koenninger 
Editor and Vice President 
The Columbian 
Vancouver, Washington 


How dare vou, I repeat how dare you censor 

Fiarry Truman! If his words had meaning, why 

must we fuess what they were? You have insult- 

ed me, bul worse, vou have insulted) Harr 
Charles E. Christensen 
Chicago, Dlinois 


ify, Truman, who died in the eruplion, had a 
nally way of speaking Oul secularised his speech 
U 


when children were present, We applied his atan- 


dard fo our readeriong of more [han 13 moliton 


[ have just finished reading what you have writ- 
ten about my brother Harry Truman. The tears 
were close to the surface when Tread “The moun- 
tain he elected never to leave rewarded him with 
an eternal embrace’ —so very fitting and towch- 
ing. Thank you and (rod bless 

Gen Truman Whiting 

(_asile Rock Washington 


The eruption dammed lakes and streams within 
20 mules of the crater, stimulating the growth of 
microorganisms, including at least one known 
human pathogen, Lemonelia, Until we know the 
extent of the public health problem, precautions 
are Warranted, Contact with the water should be 
avoteded 

John A. Baross 

James KR. Sedell 

Chiford N. Dahm 

Oregon State University 

Corvallis, Oregon 


foo late for photographer Aleve Hayvener, who 
ios af the mountain tals suMINeT WOrking on an 
upulale for our December issue, His helicapter 
landed tha contaminated area, and te became til 
wilh symptoms af legionnaires' disease, bul wilh 
prompt treatment is well again 


SONLALTA 


lam sending food to the little boy on page 763 
ancl the lamb that he was holding. Carve it to him 
night away trom Oliver 

Oliver Stone 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





Plan your visit now with the new 
“Gomplete Guide to America's Na- 
tional Parks” 

The official guide, published by the 
National Park Foundation, covers 353 
of America's National Park areas. One 
easy-to-read, fact-filed volume con- 
tains everything to plan your trip effi- 
ciently: * pernmitifee information 
e park activities © camping/hiking 
«telephone numbers * accommoda- 
tions * supplies ® first ald/nospitais 
*maps, An ideal gifl item! 

You can order copies of the Com- 
plete Guide fo America's National 
Parks at $4.95 each plus $0.85 postage 
and handling per copy. D.C. residents 
add $0.25 Sales Tax per copy. (Enclose 
check of money order.) 


Mail to: National Park Foundation 
Department GP 
Post Office Box 57473 
Washington, D.C, 20037 
(Please allow 3 weeks for delivery.) 
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Che brilhinnt future that you have visualized in 
iT r i 
our article is but a fement of your imarinalion 
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Baker, (California 





ere is not now and sever was any cil or gas 
thortagein this country. Either the oll compames 


Pot to VOU | eopl OF are Vou realy thal fave 


[Irvin Golden 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Your National Geographic Survey on Enerm 
comprehensive, literate, and clearly the best 
thing of its kine) [ howeever read 
Davie A. Morowitz, MD 
Washington, D). ¢ 


L wish to register ms fisappointmentin your Feb 
ruary issue; We threw it awa We have n 
desire to read pages of highly scientific and tech 
nical dats It's ia Very strange feeling to throu 
AWAY a N TIONAL GEOGRAPHI 

Wary Frances Meinege! 


san Franciaco, _alitornia 
L feu erioerTt Gia Cones? OWT feecul reper on 
Rnerey, whicn taney recerved afoul [ni te 
time, with the reeular February issue, The vast 
marry ahed ft. An addin 200 O00 copies ef 
ihe seectal ictae Aare been boweltt bv member 
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SHARK SUT 


(“lothing a blonde in Ts pounds of steel mesh and 
then offenne herarm tosharks<—onlyto have he! 


e bhitten—sounds like plaving mtratiic on rou 


Hick Hamika 


Seattle, Washinton 
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National Geographic, September [98] 
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Alan Turmet 
Pittsburg. Kansas 


The author t attempting to steer the reader: 
opinions against tha pre -British, fundamentalist 
Protestant majorty led by the Reverend lan 
Paisley 

Dennis L. Peterso 


LaTeens dle 


Pennsvivania 


hour story, Pm sure, carries the imprimatur ol 
Cer Miaiests 
Patrick J, OC onnaot 
Stuten Island, Sew Vork 
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Your article states that Iowa does not fil its 
stereotype, “and vet the photos show only thi 
Virginia Hoopes 
ty 


anim tiara. t hit Ala 


ve spent my entire life in lowa,; and your article 
of this fine heritage 
ane Lindstrom 


Your picture caption states that the name of the 
lowan state capital “derives from the French de 
mormes, meaning ‘of the monks —referrnnte | 
monks whe lived along the Des Momes Rive 
The fact is that the name stems from the Moin 
gona tribe of Indians. The French simply abbre 
vinted the name a: Mom. The area wa 
lesignated as le poy des Motes. Phenomena of 
thts kind are not rare in areas explored by the 
French. The word Ozark, for instance, derive: 
from the Anglo-Saxon 
French abbrevintion of aux Arcansa he pyr 
kansas Incians, or An 

James A. Kolker 

Professor of French 

Southern [limos 


University af Carbondal 


We fink Preolessor Aptker orreci 
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EVOLUTION 


Leonsiderit an insult to mv intelligence to contin- 
ually be told through your book that evolution 
has been taking place for-millions of years. Evo- 
lution is nol scientific. [tis a theory without any 
basis infact. Theonly reason one would continue 
to uphold the theory would be a strong revulsion 
to faith in God, as revealed in Scripture, 

Curtis Dickinson 

Alamogorde, New Mexico 


We recerve cboul 100 letlers every year from read- 
ers wie feel thal our articties somelimees present 
he theory ofevoluiton a) afoctwhile ignoring the 
bibtcalaccount of creation, whichtifey regard as 
an equally valid and scientific thesis. We make 
every effort to ensure that articies Oy sctentists 
apoul their work accurately reflect that wore 

Evolutionary mechantiog are normally takeu for 
ecraonted ov the majority of screntiuts. The GEO- 
GRAPHIC docrsmol, cannet, and should mol referee 
im the field af commology 


PHOTOGRAPHY BOOK 


Numerous times [ have wondered whether 
you've had requests for an article on equipment 
and mechanics of producing those superb pic- 
tures. ['m sure many amateur photographers 
would be interested 

Renneth L. Rice 


Sit. Lows, Missouri 


Inresponse toa continuing demand, the Soctely 
is preparing o book on photography that will be 
available laler bis year. 


NEW USE FOR OLD MAG 


This past week we bad a child break her leg at 
school; I needed a quick splint. So I grabbed a 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine. She was 
taken 80 miles away to 4 hosmital—the doctor re- 
marked that it was the best splint he'd ever seen 
and not to remove ttuntil morning. I'm the school 
nurse and anxious to replace the magazine. It is 
good to know it was a good splint; her leg was 
broken three inches above the ankle. 

hilary L. Linne, RN 

Stephenville, Texas 
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f peri: aE ould be ad ity ressed dto Members Forum. 
National Geographic Magazine, Box 37448, 
Washington, 0,€, 20013, and should include 
fenders qddres and telephone member, Nal all 
letters con be used. Those that are will often be 


edited and excerpled. 








When vou buy a Smith-Corona® cartridge 
electric portable, vou pet a lot more than a 


typewriter. You get a fofal typrag aston. 
ts because our unique cartndge 


nibbon system lets you change from fabric to clean, 


crisp film (like the expensive office machmes 
have) tia snap—hterally, And your typing 
always ee just nant, no matter what. 
Rest of all, there are two different ways of 
ecting. And both of them are easy, quick and 

effect eres our new Lift-Rite™ correction 
cartridge, which works with its own companion 
film nbborn [tactually (ff mistakes neht off the 

page! Which means you can type more neatly 
than ever before —and on any aplor poe And 


our Re-Rite® cartidge covers mistakes witha 
thin white impression, 
How Smith-Corona corrections 


are different (and better). 


Now, it’s true that other electric portables 
have-correction systems. But none of them work 
like the Smith-Corona system does. For one thing, 
no other portable has a cartndge that snaps in and 
litte off mistakes. 







| Lif Ribe corpecton carnige ' 
« Litt mae right of the page 


Lift. fite Siack fib 
cntidge Che comma 
Files Bor LG-Rree eebertion. og 


fie hoe conrecieen caring 


3 lt works with carimdges 4-2 
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rond. 


(No other electric portable has them) 


For another thing, the Srruth-Corens 
Cores SySeem lets TOU erase Vi hole wend, 
sentences, even paragraphs without the time 
OUNTSUNTITLE single cortection backspacing you have 
todo with many other portables and even some 
office typewriters 

And with Smith-Corona correction 
cartndges —unlike some other correction mbhuns 
— you dont ever type overa pet cet hes realy 
heen ueed. Cir have to tumble around to fine an 
unused pet. And they never flake. Never, Or fail 
fo corect the mistake. (Wedont belteve m 


COTES Cdl Ae aS SOY ae ees. | 





The typewriter at 
the center of the system. 
| When you buy a Smuth-Corona cartridge 
electic portable, you're buying a typewriter that's 
bonlt to last, [is still mace to the same exacting 





quality control standards that have made Smuth 
Corona a household word for “typewriter.” 

Srith: Carota typing owes the way typing 
should look. Crisp, clean, strarght-as-a-die. ariel 
absolutely even. And Smuth-Gorona has more 
quthonzed typewriter service centers than anyone 
éise mm Amenca— justin case something ever 
dacs go wrong. Land wenught adda Smth-Corona 
#lectnc portable comes with a carrying case 


WOR of Tie machine tt carmes. | 
=o (here are really ten gixkl] reasons to 


buy a Smith Corona. Nine unique cartridges, and 
a typewriter built to give you years of dependable 
uae. Which is something no other electnic portable 
in the world can give you 

simnith-Corona, Makes your words tand 
WUT mistakes) sing, (Lake to other portable, | 


Smith-Corona 
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We care, we spear, 
and we reach out in 
behall of unwanted, 
mistreated, and 
suffering animals, 


Through animal 
orofection and 
aducation programs 
we plan fo fouwch 
BoD Léus, Tey millions more. 
Piegase join wilh us. 


Write for our brochure: “Animals... it's Their World, Too!" 
The Humane Society of the United States, 2100 L St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 


























“° MITSUBISHI ELECTRIC 










Getting 
better 


} all the time. 


Now Mitsubishi 
Electric offers 
hb the first VTR with 
A Dockable Wireless 
ae. Remote Control. 









WAtoial 1 i electric’. VHS ¢ hee) 8 ‘eT Werks 
the first to achieve aoe aed Search. snd Te 
we're first again with Dockabbe Wi reless 
Remite oortren 

When the remote onl is in position on the 
deck, it looks like a built-in control panel, But— 

rprise = it pops off the VR be aubow wireless 
re phy [4 deck functions. Very conven- 
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heii. Ls io adly ANCE Of reverse tapes al 
“t| ti ned normal speed. | hat's Viren salen 
hade poss sib + by an exchisi can ct-tirry 
_-molor svatem ard ad nd cr OTS Scr 
circuitry, Also advance is « the HS 
wah crate Lire nes ata coun eight 4 diferent 
4 Vee tc sch init fall ts Ath PeTOo 
- i hist ihe u Mi quttts hi Electric prides taeli 
ie | of) « cistanit ini errment. Arc) Uhl orga i 
eter a progress isn't lin ‘ited to VTR = t's iin che 
6 ——— . ith a wide NATL ae ii quality Vy pro chiacts Litt 
= = — nee (Lerten equipment, ti wir tachigh 
o_o soneedd tralrs 


a Dockable Wireles ———_ 
Ren note Control {t's = ——S 
< = winikel cf Wiles ibishi ——_— —_ 
a peeled ¥ pactu Blectris ¢ innovative 
| AeCTAncCe mine CS 2 
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MITSUBISHI 
ELECTRIC 
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pi ee paige i 
| warm air down in winter to save on heat- 
Send $1 lor 16-page color catalog. Dept. VL, 


Box 14775, Memphis, TN 38114. Or telephone 
1-800-238-5558 for your nearest dealer, Then 


put your Hunter Original Olde Tyme oc 


Fan in your will. It's that good. 


Anahi Dlr 

The odds are, your baby will be born healthy. 
Because thanks to research and improved 
medical care, the chances of brain damage al 
birth are becoming less and less. But it still 
happens. So the fight against Cerebral Palsy 
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[you're an eninusiashc adult willing to 
share what you know, give us a call 
There's a place for you as a club leader, 
a Doar member or a project 
organizer—a place to let you grow and 
laam and feel young. Because at Camp 
Fire we think growin’ up in this world , 
takes a lifetime, So come on and have a 

. litte fun growing with us | 


Call your local 
Camp Fire council 


" 7 
—— Pi i = ay ] a at: | 
at’s one too 





2oes on, 25 does the need for maney to sup. 
port programs that bring help to the children 
and adults affected by it. Whatever 

you contibute can mean better odds 

for the next generation of babies. 


TO BENEFIT UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY 
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“We met some schoolchildren in St.Georges 
and they were absolutely charming. 
Everyone here is. Ed and Cindy Stememanin talk about their twentieth vieat to Bermuda 









“We sipped champagne undemeath 
a Bermuda moongate 
They sayvit's good luck.” 






“Onur dau ghters have 
grown up on sweaters from Bermuda,” 


Bermuda 


Get away to it all! 








You can count on Sears service 


Few places in the U.5. 
are beyond the reach of 
Scars 16,000 service trucks 
—and even if you move to 
Ely, Nevada or Blairs Mills, 
Kentucky, Sears will ar- 
range for your service and 
honor your warranties. 


EWERY VEASR. Cnt Arte ncan: [anh 
mt hive meves fii a new home 
Wew acldress, now schiols, new 


fricnds—but if your uppliances 


came from Sears, the same old 
reliable service is only a phone 
Call eh db 


Loveu want help hooking wp 
Scars appliances you ve taken 
WIth you, call your new Scars 
store in advance and let them 
know when vou expect to move 


1 Sears will do its level hest ts 


iH Teg 


that verw day 
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fii inj Fiage fire at fer Pee an ee ee ee ff epi iA Pine rr i) ial 


to follow you when you move 


stacked With parts for Sears 
products. (hances are gockd that 
1 single call will have things 
HUMMing wean 


hhest American homes are 


within casy reach of this im 
mense service orpinization. Aut 
vou happen tomove evi its 
range—for ¢xamplc, to same 
parts of Nevada or Kentucky or 
Wontans —Sears will arrange for 


a qualified technician ina town 
near you to handle things. Tf ary 


Sears Warranty of maintenance 
1erce¢ment appies, Sears will pay 
all charges uniler it 

Scars service is the firial link 
in achain of activities thar oes 
far DeVvond mere selling 

Sears works closely with 
hundreds of manuhicturers to 
make sure that Sears products 
Bive CUstoMmers what they want 
and perform as they expect 

Sars Own laboratory bests 
over TO,O(M) Sears products a 


Year. [ts suggestions have led to 
IMpPprovements in thousands of 
Scurs products 

And backing up everything 
yOu Guy at Sears is this famous 
PROM se 

TOS ache Hern feed 
OF Tour Aone)! back 
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You may be in a position to justify an 
not even know it. 4 


ez 


Jo ind out, tke “Ss 
this simple test. 
l. De you or-your people 
travel several times a month! 
Yer OC No O 
i. Do you trave , Or come 
home to, destinations not well 
served by airlines! Yes LJ No O 
a Have FO €YeEr hee nm crit ot 
town two days and a night fora 
two hourimeeting? Tes LC No OC 











4. Have vou ever loet business or |, 


money, or both, because your 
cop management couldn't Le 
there, when and where the " 
were needed? Yes C] No O 
5, Do you often travel on 
a bay nits notice! 
Yes (1) iS So __ 
6. Do your salesmen log 
mare time on the road 
the in in pclling! 
Ves No OO L_! . 

if you answered yes to any 
of the above questions, you'll 
have no crouble justifying a 
Beechcraft company airpiane. Tp 
your accountants. Your board of 
directors. Or your stock holders. 
Recause a Beechcraft means 
mor efficient, more productive 
ravel 

It Means one of your most 
Valuable resources, good people, 
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can be there, when and where 


they're needed. And that's 


even more critical to small and 


medium sized companies, 
| with fewer resources, 

than it is to large 

COM Panic. 

Our free Man- 
agement Guide to 
Business Aviation 
shows that virru- 
| ally any site 
company can, and 
has, Used ao 
. Beecheralt to increase 
Y profitabilicy and) ur 
productivity. The size of your 

company isn't nearly a 
important as the size of whut 
ambition. The Cauide lays irt-all 
our in black and white 
dollars and capital recov er 
And the more you travel, the 





, ret 


more sense it mukes 
Especially when your Beech 


; j 
corre (6 ferieble af apes ie po 





Pah rif 


dealer makes owning an airplane 
so simple. He has a uniqpue plan 
for managing many of the details 
ret Yio. M aintenance, schedul- 
ing, upkeep, helping to find 
pilots, whatever you need. So 
all yOU get ate the bene fits. 
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Be there ina Geechcrait. 





FOR HEALTHY EATING AND NATURAL LIGHTNESS. 
USE THE ONLY LEADING BRAND MADE FROM CORN. 


THE SOURCE IS WHOLESOME CORN NO LEADING OIL TASTES LIGHTER 


Mazola® Com Ohl is made purely fram galder So all the natural tastes af frech foods come 
Anetra © am, so Mazola |s how in saturated through. That's why Mazola is.4 natural with 
fats and has no ¢ “hy olesterma., wha teouyen fresh wegetables anc totlay 6 lighter eating 



































Which unleaded gasoline is 
right for your car? 
Shell has two answers. 
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Bul nol every car needs the superios the differen? Shed for answers 
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In The Bahamas, you never run out of things to do. Until you want to. 


Ol lis Better In The Bahamas 


Mr. President,were 
in steel to stay. 
And to prosper. 











[hat's a Bethlehem commitmen 
ats a bethiehem commitment. 
Vir. President, vou've called the steel workers, 
revitalization of the American steel At Bethlehem, we realize we have 
industry... "The first major step in a job to do on our own. So we've 
the industrial revitalization of our pul our top priorty on self- 
country,” improverment. We're determined to 


make Bethlehem the most eHicent... 
the lowest-cost...the highest-quality 
.. att the most protitable steel pro- 

ducer in the business. 


And you've taken steps to revive 
Cur economy and spur birsinmess 
investment...steps that we believe 
will help stimulate demand for stee] 
products and provide work for We'll be satisfied with nothing less. 


Bethlehem = 





Reddy Chirra improves his 
vision with an Apple. 


Reddy is an independent optical 
engineer who's helped build zoom 
lenses for some of the biggest names in 
photography. 

Now, a zoom lens is a complicated 
bit of work-and prototypes cost a 

fortune. So big companies have used big 





computers to cut Sevestpemens costs and 
improve quality. But Reddy 
is on his own. He’s not 
a big company and rent- | 
ing time ona big com- 

puter is expensive. So he 
bought himself a small 

computer. An Apple Personal tianiieatie 

Can an Apple actually match the 
capabilities of a 51,000,000 machine? In 
two letters,no. But Reddy says it’s power- 
ful enough to help him choose from 
250 different optical glasses and handle 
optical formulas with up to 80 variables. 

So he’s cut the time he has to spend 
ona big computer way, way down. And 
his productivity is way, way up. 

That’s what happened when we 
invented the personal computer. And 
that’s why it’s a good idea to spend some 
time with your authorized Apple dealer. 

It'll change the way you see things. 


—G Ppic 





The personal computer. 





